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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE long-expected Treaty was signed at San Stefano on 
T the 3rd inst., the anniversary of the day of the emanci- 
pation of the Russian serfs, and since then the prospect 
has greatly improved. ‘The terms are not yet officially 
known, but it is asserted on all hands that they are moderate, 
and do not impinge on the interests of Great Britain. 
Russia obtains in Europe nothing but the right to exchange 
the Dobrudscha for the bit of Bessarabia ceded by the 
Treaty of Paris, and a sum of money, variously stated at from 
£12,000,000 to £30,000,000, towards the expenses of the war; and 
in Asia only a part of Armenia, excluding Erzeroum. Roumania 
obtains her independence, Servia certain districts, and Monte- 














negro all she has conquered, inclading the port of Antivari. | 


Thessaly and Epirus are to enjoy the privileges of Crete, 
i¢., just enough autonomy to make them wish for more ; and Bul- 
garia, within the boundaries settled by the Conference—that is, 
from the AXgean, at the debouchure of the Karasu, to the Black 
Sea and the Danube, but without Adrianople—is to be an auto- 
nomous principality, ruled by a Prince who may be selected from 
any family not reigning in a great State. The method of secur- 
ing the indemnity is not settled, but it will not be secured by a 
cession of the Fleet or of the Egyptian Tribute. The entrance 
into Constantinople is abandoned, the question of the Straits 
remains as before, and although of course there are rumours of 
secret terms, there is no evidence of the existence of any. 


As soon as the terms were announced, the agitation in this 
country for immediate war died away. It was felt on all hands 
that Russia, however influenced, had made no demand inconsist- 
ent with British interests, and that whatever the future may 
bring forth, the Conference must precede war. The negotiations 
for such a Conference, which had grown slack, have therefore 
been reopened, and regular invitations have gone forth 
from Vienna. ‘The place will be Berlin, the President Prince 
Bismarck, and the time probably the last week in March, 
or even the 22nd, as it must be over by the opening of the 
French Exhibition. Whether it shall be attended by Foreign 
Secretaries or by Ambassadors, may be in part dependent upon 
the decision of Great Britain, who sends Lord Lyons. ‘The 
representatives of the five Great Powers, of Turkey, and of 
Italy will be present and vote; while those of Roumania, 
Servia, and Greece are to have a consultative voice only. The 
subjects for discussion are not yet settled, but there can be no 
doubt that the whole Eastern Question—that is, the future of 
Turkey—will be brought up for review, and plans of unexpected 
breadth may be discussed or adopted. The extension of Greece, 
at all events, will be proposed, as the independence of Italy was 
at the Conference of Paris by Count Cavour. 


The occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria is 
believed to have been decided on, much of the objection felt in 
Hungary having been removed by a promise that the new pro- 
vince shall be a peculium of the Empire, as Alsace-Lorraine is of 
Germany. The army of occupation has already been massed 
upon the frontier, and would have started but that the Govern- | 





1 | it has probably only this much of truth in it. 


ment wishes for a European mandate, and will therefore 
await the action of the Conference. A story is tele- 
graphed from Paris that Austria will propose that Greece 
should have Thessaly and Epirus, and Italy Albania, but 
It is the direct 


3 | and pressing interest of Austria that the Eastern Question should 


be settled, and not merely postponed, and so settled that it 
should not be possible to push her eastward, as Prince Bismarck 
once threatened to do. She wants strong States behind her, not 
anarchic little provinces of a crippled Turkey. 


It is stated, apparently with truth, that Prince Bismarck is most 
anxious that Great Britain should have Egypt, and everybody 
inquires what his motive can be. Is he desirous of compensation ? 
Is he trying to set England and France by the ears? Or is he in 
hopes that England may be drowned in the Nile? Clearly, he 
being Bismarck, his motive must be a wicked one. It is not our 
business to defend Prince Bismarck, but still there is always a chance 
that he may know the broad facts of the situation. One of those 
facts is that there will never be assured peace in the East till England 
is safe in her route to India. Another is that Russia, while afraid 
of England, will always be wanting to conciliate France. Anda 
third is that Germany wants assured peace more than anything 
else. Those three reasons seem to us to afford at least a reason- 
able explanation of Prince Bismarck’s action, though he may be 
also influenced by a dislike not infrequent among the Germans 
—though greatly contemned by English Tories—to see a great 
historic country wretchedly misgoverned. 





The Duke of Argyll brought before the House of Lords on 
Thursday the true meaning of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 
in a most masterly speech, in which he demonstrated that 
these Treaties, though they were intended to give Turkey a 
respite from foreign interference, did not in any way deprive any 
one of the European Powers of its original right,—if pressing 
need arose,—to intervene against Turkey's misgovernment, 
and that in point of fact we had never abandoned that right. 
One of our Ambassadors had even remonstrated with the inde- 
pendent Sovereign of Turkey on the expense he was lavishing 
on the marriage of his daughter. We did not even leave 
our own subjects resident in Turkey to the tender mercies 
of Turkish justice. We insisted on having our own 
Courts of Justice. Turkish justice was good enough for fourteen 
millions of native Christians, but was not good enough for a few 
hundreds or thousands of hardy Englishmen. Then we interfered 
after the Syrian massacres of 1860, and Lord Palmerston himself 
sanctioned the interference, as perfectly consistent with the exist- 
ing treaties. In theunion of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
appointment of a European Prince over the united State, there 
was a second case of interference. The Andrassy Note was a 
most appalling list of the grounds of complaint against Turkey 
for the promises violated during thirty years. In short, the whole 
history of the treaties showed that we had never abandoned our 
right to intervene in Turkish affairs, on sufficient provocation, 
either with the other European Powers, or without their aid. And 
the objects aimed at in the Treaty of 1856 will be attained, as far as 
they now can be attained, in the opinion of the Duke of Argyll, 
by making the Christian provinces of Turkey really happy, self- 
dependent, and independent of Turkish rule. 


Lord Hammond spoke of the Treaty of 1856 as, for all 
practical purposes, ‘‘ dead,” and deprecated any alarm as to the 
annexations contemplated by Russia in Armenia. But he 
treated Roumania and the new Bulgaria as mere Russian 





provinces, and not as objects of sympathy, but simply as objects 
of pure suspicion on the part of England. Lord Carnarvon 
made a fine speech, pointing out how convenient for a time it 
had been to have a Power commanding the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus which was not strong enough to stand alone, but was 


strong enough to stand by the aid of England, and how hopeless 


it would be to find any exact equivalent for such an arrangement. 
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The only substitute would grow up gradually in the general im- 
provement and increasing power of the subject races of Turkey, 
and it was their interests which we ought to go into Congress to 
guard. The Duke of Somerset treated the matter in the most 
trivial, personal manner, regretting that such a moment had been 
chosen for ‘* trampling on the defeated, and flattering the arro- 
gant victor,”—we wonder, was that his feeling after the Crimean 
war?—and Lord Derby concluded the debate in a speech in 
which he defended the action of the Government from first to 
last, and expressed his painful sense of the terrible difficulty of 
the problem of the Congress. Lord Derby is always sensible, 
but almost always faint-hearted. He does not win, because he 
does not try, or tries too little and too late. 





France has so far profited by the triumph of the Republic, that 
her politics have become comparatively tame, and but for the 
vapourings and duels of M. Paul de Cassagnac, might almost 
deserve to be termed as dull as our own insular affairs. But 


have submitted ; but having passed through it, he will soarcel, 
court the same situation again. More than a burnt child me f 
dreads the fire, a ruler who has once realised the meaning of 
standing alone against a nation, dreads a battle with the national 
will. 





Lord Dufferin, who is about, we regret to see, to surrender his 





Viceroyalty, made a speech on the 15th ult. to the people of 
Montreal upon his recent visit to the United States. It was ful] of 
his usual eloquence and his usual happy playfulness. He apologised 
for not bringing back the ‘‘fish-money” from Washington, but said 
that at a dinner given him by Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, he 
pointedly avoided fish, to which Mr. Evarts pointedly replied by 
total silence about the money. ‘That interchange of Sentiments 
meant that as speech is silver and silence golden, Mr. Eyarts 
would not only pay the award like a man, but like a gentleman, 
in gold. He adverted in feeling terms to his reception in Mont. 





real, and the kindness he had experienced in every part of the 


yesterday week M. Paul de Cassagnac, who spoke on the nullifi- | Dominion during his six years’ reign, and continued,—« After all, 


cation of the Vaucluse elections, was in his tumid and defiant 


| eidolons, that haunt your history, but scarcely contribute 


mood, getting called to order every second minute, styling the | 


majority ‘‘ the degenerate descendants of 1793,” charging them with 
‘‘ outraging ” universal suffrage, and declaring them “ dastards ” 
for refusing to listen to a small minority. He termed it a ‘crime ” 
in the administrative Government to have abandoned the 20,000 
officials whom it had previously pledged itself to support. He then 
attacked ‘‘ the traitors of 1870,”"—i.e., the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, which made so desperate a fight for France,—and after this 
string of insults, warned the Left that their determination to nullify 
so many elections in which the seats were gained by Conservatives, 
was fast uniting all the other sections of the Chamber in one 
phalanx against them. However, his speech had no effect, 
except that it led to a duel with M. Thomson, who rather par- 
donably described M. de Cassagnac as ‘‘ grotesque,” and was told 
in return that he was “impertinent,” and consequently to M. 
Thomson being seriously wounded. The election of M. Bilioti for 
Orange (Vaucluse) was declared void on Saturday by 243 votes 
against 112. M. Paul de Cassagnac renders greater services to 
the Left than even their own leaders, He furnishes, as it were, 
the repellent pole of the political magnet, to warn Frenchmen 
what is the precise antithesis of political sobriety, wisdom, and 
justice. 





The second batch of French elections for seats where the 
elections of October were annulled, was held on Sunday, and 
was satisfactory intwo ways. Not only were the greater number 
of the seats thus vacated, filled up by Republicans with ease, 
but in four really Conservative Departments, the Conservatives 
were returned by large majorities, showing that the Government 
have adhered to their promise not to interfere. The Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, M. Combes, M.Chateauroux, and M. Luneville were 
elected on the Conservative side, while the Republicans gained 
ten seats, and three out of the ten members were returned without 
a contest. The total number of elections annulled has been 33, 
while 123 Conservative elections have been confirmed by the 
Chamber ; 47 Conservative elections remain for consideration, of 
which the Committee recommend that 20 shall be confirmed and 
27 annulled. Of the 33 elections annulled, 21 have now been 
filled up by new elections, 17 of these having been filled up by 
Republicans, and 4 by Conservatives. The Republican strength 
in the Chamber is now 339, so that it is probable that ultimately 
the Republican strength will exceed the old number of 363. 





In the French Senate, it appears that the thirty-five 
Constitutionalists have separated into two groups, of whom 
20 are disposed to support M. Dufaure, and are not 
disposed to promote another dead-lock, while the remain- 
ing 15 are likely to go over to the Extreme Right. 
The effect of this split is that the Government have carried their 
Bill to secure the free sale of the newspapers in the streets,— the 
Chamber haying agreed to the amendments of the Senate,— 
and are pretty sure to carry their Bill on the State of 
Siege, and the the other measures intended to secure 
France against Constitutional surprises. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, on Saturday, a Bonapartist Deputy declared 
that the Republicans would repent of their present policy, if 
another 16th of May occurred, to which the Minister of the In- 
terior, M. de Marcére, replied, ‘‘It will not occur.” And 
when another Bonapartist retorted ‘‘Do not be too sure; do 
not answer for the Marshal,” M. de Marcére rejoined, ‘I do 
answer for him.” And no doubt he is right. The Marshal 











must have had a great struggle with himself before he could 








the Viceroys of Canada are but fleeting shadows and evanescent 


a line to its page. Should our names hereafter mark a 
date or identify a period, it is the “most we can aspire 
to. Half-a-column of biographical dictionary would suffice to 
exhibit the sum of our united achievements, so imperceptibly do 
we come and go.” The Viceroys are, however, the symbols of great 
realities, the living proofs of the love of a mighty nation for the 
children she has sent.forth, of the affection of a great colony for 
the mother-country, which has endowed her with absolute free. 
dom and legislative independence, and ‘‘ of the love and loyalty of 
two chivalrous races towards the most duty-loving Sovereign 
who has ever wielded a sceptre.” Lord Dufferin should rise high 
at home. 


Neither the Naval nor the Military Estimates have been seri- 
ously raised this year, though the Army is increased by 1,700 
men wanted for the Cape; and Mr. Hardy’s speech on Monday, 
when introducing his Estimates, was studiously moderate. The 
most interesting facts he mentioned were that it was impossible 
to keep the Army down to its strength, recruits being so eager, 
and that the men, though too young, were physically very good. 
The Commander-in-Chief has had this point tested at Aldershot 
by examination of 1,452 men from twenty-one different corps, 
and it was found that the average weight was 10 st. 7 lb., and chest. 
measurement thirty-five inches, as good a standard as is reached 
in any army. The men, too, were of an average age of twenty 
years and one month. In actual service men, he was convinced, 
would come forward in great numbers, and he did not think 
the estimate of 400,000 as our total military strength unreasonable. 


We notice once more the suggestion that the Indian Mutiny 
might have been more fatal, but for our defence of the Sultan in 
the Crimean war. Statements with the same meaning are 80 
constantly made, and seem to be so readily believed, that it may 
be worth while to recall the facts in afew sentences. The Crimean 
war ended in 1856. In that war we expended some 50,000 men and 
over £50,000,000 sterling in propping up the throne of the Sultan. 
In the very next year the Mutiny broke out, its leaders having for 
avowed object to restore the Emperors of Delhi, whose family were 
conspicuous in the movement throughout. So completely did 
the Emperor identify himself with the insurrection, that Lord 
Canning condemned him to transportation for life in Burmah, 
where he died. Those among natives who did most to resist the 
insurrection were the Sikhs, who are Hindoos ; the Princes of the 
Sutlej States, who are Hindoos; and the Mahratta Princes, who are 
Hindoos of the most Ultramontane kind, and the motive avowed by 
all was that they feared the re-establishment of Mahommedan 
ascendancy. One-half of each regiment that mutinied was 
Mahommedan, and Mahommedan Nawabs were everywhere 
restored, even, a8 in Rohilcund, by Hindoo communities. As an 
expedient for securing Mahommedan loyalty in India, the Crimean 
war would have been a disastrous failure. The true way to 
secure it, and the only way, is to treat Mahommedans fairly, 
which we are bound to add is, as regards admission to office, not 
yetdone. The fault may be their own, as they dislike our educa- 
tion, but the misfortune is ours. 


The “ great Jennens case,” so often mentioned in the journals, 
and the subject, we believe, of some speculation in America, 
came before the Common Pleas on Monday. Mr. William 
Jennens died intestate in 1798, and his proper ty, which was very 
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vn ae amamammae aa mi . : J . 
went to the Assheton-Curzon family, who claimed it as| bridge, and London are to nominate one each (with the 


ts 


the second wife of John Jennens, who in 1651/ very unfortunate condition, however, that he must be a bond 


resenting : 
= tailed the estate. Failing issue of the second wife, | fide ratepayer of Birmingham, or its immediate neighbourhood)- 


originally en 
the property was 
and some of these, 


to go to descendants of the first wife, | Mr. Bright, in his scorn for members nominated by the Uni- 
or persons claiming to be such, allege | versities, would not consent even to argue the point; the Cor- 


that the line of the second wife had run out. Mr. W. R.| poration, he said, must know better the suitable governors for 
Pp. Assheton-Curzon, first Earl Howe, they say, was not a/| such a school than the Universities could,—and in this claim ofa 
Curzon at all, but the son of a coachman, palmed upon | sort of local omniscience for the Corporation he was strongly 
the world by the family in order to keep the property. | supported by Mr. Chamberlain. Yet fitness for the duties of a 
The case might have afforded promising work for the lawyers, school- governor is by no means the kind of quality of 
‘put Lord Coleridge pointed out a fatal objection in limine. The| which a popular electoral body should be the exclusive 


defendants have a title of 73 years. Consequently, the claimants 


judge, useful as is the element which such a body will 


to dispossess them must show fraud, and fraud committed by the | introduce. Something more is wanted for organising the 
ossessors, which is not even-alleged, and is indeed almost physi- | secondary education of the country than mere local repu- 


cally impossible. The claimant’s counsel admitted, therefore, that 


tation. Mr. Bright was defeated by a majority of 129 to 70. It 


he could not go on. So strong is the belief in this kind of claim | is a vulgar mistake to suppose that because popular election has 


that we believe a ‘‘ Jennens Society ” was once formed in America 
to get back this estate and divide the proceeds, 


done so much, it should be placed in absolute command of all 
the highest discretionary powers of this country. That is mere 
blind idolatry ; and blind idolatry is the surest way you can take 


Mr. Cartwright (M.P. for Oxfordshire) brought on a discussion | to discredit the thing idolised. 


on our present wine duties yesterday week, and made out a 
strong case against the very great jump in the duties at what is 


At the Society of Arts on Wednesday night, Mr. Lane For 


termed 26° of alcoholic strength. Sir Stafford Northcote quite described a very beautiful invention . : 
admitted the force of the case against this sudden and very large likely to send very much the wri mde a ar Sees 
increase of duty, but thought there was no case for the Com-| 1. n ements, and to supersede the labour of lamplighters, It 
mittee of Inquiry for which Mr. Cartwright had moved, and that | ;, . method for at the same moment opening the stop-cock which 
its appointment and the inquiry it would conduct would unsettle supplies the gas and kindling the gas by an pacha a tus 
the wine trade, and not bring before the Government any fresh By sending through his wire (which will, of course agen 
information which they had not already obtained. The present’! .)5,9 under the street) a current of electricity, Mr. Lane Fox at 
year was not, he thought, a suitable one in which to deal with once converts the bar which is to close the mouth of the gas-pipe 
the subject, because the revenue could not afford the temporary | 54, 9 magnet, which is repelled, rotates, and so opens the 
loss which would be involved in any modification of the duties, gas-pipe, and (™ also sends an pr ee spark kindling the 
even though that immediate loss should lead to future gain. And | 4),), oa, at liberty. Mr. Lane Fox showed his pte ov 


on this ground he deprecated the Committee, and the House re- 


very successfully on a number of burners in the lecture-room, 


fused it by a majority of 20 (85 to 65). But it appeared to be} 1.4 it seems to be admitted that, by the help of his apparatus, 


recognised on all hands that Mr. Cartwright had made out a 
very strong case against the very arbitrary line drawn at 26°, 
and that many very pure French and other ‘“natural’’ wines, 
not fortified by any infusion of spirits, are virtually excluded by 
the limit now drawn at that point. At present, for wine over 26° 
the importer pays 15 per cent. more than he pays on spirits, and 
of course, as Mr, Cartwright pointed out, the natural effect was 
that while the consumption of these wines had only doubled 
between 1866 and 1877, the consumption of cognac in the same 
period had quadrupled. 


The Aldermen do not care to have a Recorder who would 
reflect credit on their discretion and be an ornament to the Bench. 
On Wednesday they elected the Common Serjeant, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, M.P. for Marylebone, to the place vacated by Mr. 
Russell Gurney’s resignation, the poll showing eighteen votes for 
Sir Thomas Chambers, and only four for Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. One alderman declined to vote, and two others left 
the Court. One or two of the Aldermen had the courage to say 
that Sir Thomas Chambers, though a respectable man and tolerable 
lawyer, was not at all a man of mark, and had not even got the 
ear of the House of Commons,—which was but feebly denied by 
his friends; but the ‘‘claim” of twenty-one years’ service as 
Common Serjeant was urged in reply, and carried the day,—-a 
dangerous sort of plea, which appears virtually to throw the 
appointment of the superior office of Recorder into the hands of 
the Common Council, who elect the inferior officer, the Common 
Serjeant. We are sorry for the result, but not sorry that the 
result has added strength to the case against leaving the 
selection of Judges to electoral processes of any kind. Sir 
Thomas Chambers made a most modest and graceful speech in 
acknowledging the honour done him, and disclaimed any wish to 
compete intellectually with the most distinguished of his brethen 
at the Bar. 


The tendency of the Radical party to insist on the applica- 
tion of the principle of popular election, pure and simple, 
to functions more or less administrative, and by no means 
mainly deliberative, seems to us a mistake. It was illustrated in 
the House on Tuesday, by Mr. Bright's motion to reject the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the Governing Body of 
King Edward’s School in Birmingham, on the ground that it 
does not give an absolute majority of votes to the principle of 
popular election. The scheme gives eight Governors to the 
Town Council’s appointment; nine are (eventually) to be 
selected by co-optation; one is to be elected by the teachers 
{men and women), while the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 








we shall have all the lamps in any street supplied with that 
apparatus kindled and turned off at the same moment, and 
that in this way there will be great economy effected of gas, 
labour, and time. 


We notice the conclusion on Saturday of Mr. J. R. Herbert's 
litigation with the purchaser of a picture not painted by him, but 
with his signature forged upon it, as to the right of Mr. Here 
bert to erase the false signature before letting it out of his keep- 
ing,—the final question being a very technical one as to the 
plaintiff's right to costs in the suit, which were not awarded. 
But it is the very fact that the point decided was not the im- 
portant point, and that, so far as that point was de- 
cided at all, it was decided against Mr. Herbert, who was 
declared to have had no right to detain the picture 
till the false signature was erased,—which makes this: liti- 
gation important. It is a monstrous thing that there should 
be no easy remedy,—unless damages can be shown,—for 
the forging of an artist’s signature to a drawing. It is most 
monstrous that while the patentee of a fish-sauce can obtain heavy 
damages for any attempt to forge his name, a great artist should 
have no power of preventing the forgery of his name, unless he 
can show that he has suffered pecuniarily by the forgery. This is 
indeed straining at the gnat, and swallowing the camel. 





From a private letter, we learn that the telephone has been 
adopted by the Chinese, the telegraph being useless, as they have 
no alphabet. Five hundred miles have already been spoken over 
in China. It would be very singular if we should receive back 
from the Chinese suggestions for the practical use of the tele- 
phone,—which would, however, only be another illustration of 
the proverb that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” and 
also of application. In these days of scientific surprises and 
sudden reversal of relations, such a result is not altogether 
beyond the bounds of probability. 


Our argument of last week as to the fighting strength of 
England was weakened by a happily obvious clerical error. It is 
admitted that £1 a week and all found would bring any number 
of men, and the expense of those great wages would be not 
£12,500,000 for each 100,000 men as we said, but that sum for each 
quarter of a million. This is sufficient to show, not that we can have 
a great army cheaply, for we cannot, but that the expense of 
attracting men is not the difficulty. 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE PEACE. 


7_"; scene has suddenly changed. Last week the War 
party was exultant, rumours of immediate action were 
flying everywhere, and everybody was repeating, “on the best 
information,” impossible terms upon which Russia was resolute 
to insist. She would demand the Turkish Fleet. She would 
claim the Egyptian tribute. She intended to have a fort on 
the Bosphorus. She would seize Gallipoli. She would do 
something or other designed to compel England to declare war, 
and would then seize Constantinople. The “banner was 
spread” in all directions; excited orators were demanding 
immediate alliance with Turkey, and excited newspapers were 
proving that if Great Britain would but continue the war for 
three campaigns, she could crumple Russia up, and settle all 
Asiatic affairs according to her good pleasure. The friends of 
peace, whose foible throughout has been a certain shaki- 
ness, began to grow hopeless, and perhaps three in five 
of all educated men looked forward to a long, doubtful, and 
entirely useless war in the East. The Peace, however, which 
had, it would appear, been delayed chiefly that it might be signed 
on the Russian Emperor’s “lucky day "—superstition of that 
sort not being confined to the Napoleons—was signed on the 
3rd March, and instantly, almost before the fact was verified, 
the ferment in the public mind began to die away. The 
central section of the War party, the determined and consistent 
though mistaken men who desired war for the sake of Turkey, 
who had held through evil report and good report that our interest 
was to defend the Sultan, recognised in a moment that their 
cause was lost. While Turkey resisted, they had a chance, but the 
moment she yielded they were reduced to this absurd position, 
—that they could defend “ the Ottoman Empire” only through 
attacking it. Even if war had been decreed by acclaim, and 
Parliament had voted fifty millions for its prosecution, there 
was nothing to be done, for there was no one point whither 
ships could be sent or an army could land without a declara- 
tion of war on Turkey. If we seized Gallipoli, or occupied 
Scutari, or forced our way to Batoum, or annexed Mitylene, 
or tried an invasion of Asia Minor, the result was always 
the same, that Turkey must have resisted, and we must de- 
clare war on Turkey. The “Turks,” of course, being most 
of them in full earnest, and at least aware of the geographi- 
cal features of their ally’s dominion, recognised the situation 
at once, and receded, while their principal supporters, 
the mere anti-Russians, stopped short to ask for the 
terms. The Peace party, of course aware that the terms 
had been stated to the British Cabinet nine months 
since, calmly awaited further details, and when they 
arrived all seriousness died away from the agitation. The 
Philo-Turks in Constantinople had been deceived, either by 
the Turks, or by their own imaginations, or by the stock- 
jobbers who have had so much to do with this agitation, and 
-had swallowed greedily stories which only hatred could have 
made appear credible. Russia had contented herself with the 
terms she had previously announced, plus a sum of money, not 
of immoderate amount, and a most foolish demand for a use- 
less bit of Roumanian soil. She had demanded that the 
Christian Provinces should in different ways be freed, the 
largest, Bulgaria, being elevated into an autonomous 
Principality, to be organised during an occupation by 
Russian troops, which must not extend beyond two 
years. The limits of Bulgaria were to be those fixed 
by the Conference, that is, by all Europe, Great Britain 
included. The question of the Straits was to be re- 
mitted to the European Tribunal. There was to be no 
Russian occupation of Constantinople. There was no 
demand for the Fleet, no mention of Egypt, no request 


three months. Russia in fact, had, at an enormous 


sacrificé, carried out in a definite and perma 

the opinion of Europe expressed . Coaorenen "atk 
had paid herself in cessions which, had they been demanded 
by Germany, Austria, or ourselves, would have been pronounced 
moderate, so moderate that in the judgment of many hard. 
headed men they contain the seeds of future wars. That 
those who detest Russia, from whatever motive, should 
still be enraged, was to be expected; but they had too 
much practical instinct not to see that, unless ‘they were- 
prepared to fight Russia on general grounds, as a Power which 
in the interests of mankind ought to be put down, or ag a 
Power which had obtained too great a sway over the Sultan 
—the latter quite a conceivable proposition, but involving war 
with Turkey—they had no casus belli. They had only to 
argue that Russia had been alarmed at the attitude of Eng- 
land—which, if there is any political sense in Russia, must be 
more or less true; that Prince Gortschakoff had shown his 
usual astuteness—which, unless he is very much altered, may 
be true too; and that England had suffered from the war— 
which is true also, though not in the way they mean. England 
has suffered, but it is because she has not made friends 
of the liberated nationalities, because she has held back Greece 
too long, and because, above all, she has neglected her magnifi- 
cent opportunity of securing her route through Egypt, the one- 
direct route which it is of the smallest use for a maritime. 
Power owning India, but seated in Europe, to possess. That 
blunder, unless it is rectified in Congress, may yet cost us 
dear. 

That the war has ended, as we have from week to week 
steadily tried to prove that it must end, is to us no matter for 
exultation, for except where impelled by her fate to do some 
good to the world, we have little sympathy with Russia; and 
we recognise fully that till Egypt is safe—be it by guaran- 
teed independence, or as an autonomous State, or by a joint oceu- 
pation, or by becoming British territory—English interests are 
not thoroughly secure ; but we cannot be blind to the ill omen 
contained in one point of the late agitation. There was much of 
misdirected patriotism in it, much of a feeling that we should 
be sorry to see pass out of the popular temper; but there 
was, on one point more especially, incredible foolishness be- 
sides. An enormous mass of people insisted on believing 
two contradictory statements at the same time, and fighting 
because they believed them. Nothing would convince them 
that Russia was not the most cunning, over-reaching, and false 
of Powers, and nothing would convince them either that she 
did not want war with England. Their leaders all 
said that Russia had sacrificed a hundred thousand 
lives, which is strictly true; had ruined her Treasury, 
which is true enough for argument; and had irritated 
the South Slavons, which may yet, if Russia does not 
recede, prove the truest of all. They all exulted in England’s 
preparedness, they all pointed to the English wealth, and they 
all declared that Russia must be beaten. And yet they all 
affirmed that Russia wished for war with England. The 
strength of the illusion baffled all comprehension. We 
venture to say there are not ten men in England outside the 
Peace Society who, if Russia had demanded the Egyptian 
Tribute, would not have voted instantly for War. We 
venture also to say there are not five political Russians who 
did not know that fact. And yet there were scores of 
thousands of otherwise sensible Englishmen who were abso- 
lutely convinced that Russia had made this demand,—a demand 
which nothing short of a miracle, or the discovery of some way of 
transporting armies by balloon, could enable her to realise. The 
statement was childish, but it was believed, and is believed now 
by hundreds, who nevertheless believe also that Russia was self- 
restrained enough to recede before English demonstrations. 
The spread of an illusion of that kind ought to alarm states- 
men far more than any war. It seems to show that England 





even for territory in Europe, except the portion of Bessa- | 
rabia ceded by the Treaty of Paris,—a distinct blot | 
on the new agreement, but one which makes for the | 
interest of Great Britain, by alienating from Russia, for no 
corresponding advantage, the sympathy of the Roumanian | 
race, which, be it remembered, is powerful beyond the limits | 
of the ancient Principalities. Russia did not even claim | 
Armenia, but only part of it, giving back Erzeroum to the 
Sultan. Her claim for money was reduced either to £12,000,000 
—less than the fortune of the Duke of Westminster—or to 





is beginning to feel the grand weakness of democracy, its 
terrible liability to causeless, immediate, and nearly irresistible 
bursts of anger or irritation, and to need, therefore, a protec- 
tion in her institutions which she has not yet secured. 
A great American statesman, perhaps the one man 
who would be heard with equal attention in both countries, 
once said to the writer, “Your ultimate danger is the 
omnipotence of your Parliament. You do not know yet 


how an illusion can spread among millions, how few hours 
it takes a democracy to feel itself convinced. With us such 


£30,000,000—less than the capital value of the tribute sent | emotions break on the rock of the Constitution, which was 
yearly by Bulgaria to Constantinople, and the occupation | framed to give them time; but your Parliament can declare 


of Turkish territory by Russian troops was limited toj| war or decree a Republic inthree hours.” We believed and 
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American was wrong, that Parliament itself would 
” but if ever he proves right, it will be when - 
suc 


believe the 


be the “ rock ;’ | be 1 
British people is moved as one man by some illusion 


as that which it has just escaped. 





THE NEED OF THE CONFERENCE. 


HE foolish attempt in some quarters to advocate for 
England a policy of sulking, because that has happened 
which everybody knew must happen when Russia was left 
alone to enforce the decisions of the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, is not likely to have any effect except upon the estimate 
in which those who advise this sulking will be held. If the 
ro-Turks had been wise enough to insisi un the application of 
force after the Conference of Constantinople, rather than allow 
Turkey to laugh at the advice of Europe, the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871 might have stood for a time with very slight modifi- 
cations. But as that last opportunity of saving Turkey in Europe 
was passionately repudiated by the friends of Turkey, what has 
to be considered now is the arrangement to be substituted 
for that of 1856 and 1871, instead of the modifications to 
be engrafted on it. Let the Government and the Anglo- 
Turks say what they will of Russia’s incompetence to throw 
off the obligations of these treaties without the consent of 
the rest of Europe, the facts of the case still speak for them- 
selves. You cannot keep obligations which are simply 
obsolete. You may bind yourself by all the obligations 
known to international lawyers to support the cause of the 
Stuarts, but when the Stuarts disappear, the obligation to 
support them will disappear with it. You may bind yourself to 
keep a post-road in repair, but when the railway is made 
which supersedes the posi-road, the post-road will fall out 
of repair, and no one will complain. The Treaties of 1856 
and 1871 have no more appropriateness for the present con- 
dition of Europe than the Treaty of Utrecht or the Treaty of 
Vienna. Of course it is open to England to sulk, and say that 
as these Treaties have been rendered obsolete by a war of 
which she totally disapproved, she will take no part in the 
settlement which is to replace them. But what would be the 
result of her playing so silly a part? Why, of course, that 
the other Powers would go into council without her, settle the 
terms of the “ liquidation” of Turkey without reference either 
to her sympathies or her interests, and that when the settle- 
ment came, we should find ourselves quite unable either to ap- 
prove it or to oppose it without the moral certainty of a great 
humiliation. Besides, what has England to complain of ? 
Russia went to war because she cared more for the objects 
which the Conference of Constantinople agreed to press on 
Turkey than we did, and because there was no other way of 
obtaining them. When she went to war, she told us frankly 
what she should do if she came out victorious. To those 
terms we made no objection, and even used some expressions 
of unmeaning compliment in relation to some of them. She has 
come out victorious, and she has demanded, all things considered, 
terms at least not less light, perhaps lighter, than any one 
hearing her demands in June, and knowing what vast sacrifices 
she has since made, would have ventured to expect. Where is 
a decent excuse for our beginning to sulk now? Is it because 
Russia is not unreasonable enough to give us a good justification 
for war? Really the language of some of our journals would 
point to that as the true grievance. They write as if we ought 
to sulk because we have no pretence for going to war. Or is 
it that the influence of England is not in the ascendant, and 
that we can scarcely hope for more than one influential vote 
amongst many influential votes in the Conference which is to 
restore European concord? Well, for that we have ourselves 
to thank. At every step we did what in us lay to break up 
the European concord before the war, and naturally enough, 
it will not be chiefly to us that Europe will look to restore it, 
now that the war is over. 

Sober politicians, however, will see at once not only that 
there is no conceivable excuse for a display of sulks on the 
part of England, but the most weighty possible reasons for her 
hearty co-operation with the other Powers of Europe in an 
attempt to substitute for the obsolete arrangements of 1856 and 
1871 a fresh contract which may smooth the way from the 
order (or disorder) which has disappeared, to the better order of 
the future for which we hope. It is not only that the policy 
of abdication is always bad,—that the world always and soon 
learns to do without the person or the country who abdicates 
her true position, and holds the abdicator much cheaper for the 
future,—but that, in this case at all events, abdication would 
mean the resettlement of South-Eastern Europe in a fashion 








far less favourable to durable peace and the prosperity of that 
corner of the world, than the influence of this country may 
well be able to make it. One thing, however, is clear,—we 
had far better keep out of Conference altogether, than go into 
it in the view of patching up Turkey, and trying so far to re- 
habilitate her as torender her still useful as a breakwater against 
Russia. We ought to have had enough of that policy, but 
there are politicians whom nothing can warn. It is not—un- 
fortunately—that such a line of policy is absolutely and intrin- 
sically hopeless,—for there may be other Powers,—and Russia 
may herself be one of them,—only too willing to grant Turkey 
a new lease of crippled power, in the belief that she would even 
yet, for a time, answer their purposes better than any successor 
possibly could. It is rather that such a line of policy would 
be absolutely and intrinsically bad,—dangerous to the peace of 
the world,—fatal to the prosperity of the South-East of Europe, 
and injurious to what are called “ British interests.” There 
may be Powers who would really prefer a stop-gap, and a stop- 
gap which will of its own nature become every year less and less of 
an efficient stop-gap, to any solution which would gain in perman- 
ence and strength as time goes on, instead of losing in both. But 
assuredly Great Britain ought not to be such a Power. Whether 
we are thinking of the widest and wholesomest of British sym- 
pathies, or the most imperative of British interests, from either 
point of view alike, what we ought to desire is a settlement that 
has in it distinct elements of durability, and that promises to 
become more and more stable instead of less and less so, as the 
new national life of these provinces is elicited, and their com- 
mercial resources are developed. Now, a patched-up Turkey 
will be a mere mine of gunpowder, with a lighted slow-match 
burning its way slowly down towards the powder. To Oriental 
Governments defeat and humiliation do not give a stimulus, but 
rather a paralysing blow. The decay of the last twenty years: 
will go on all the more rapidly during the next ten. And to 
make Turkey stand for something in the new order will be 
either to invoke a new Russian intervention, or to fix a new 
revolutionary era for a period by no means remote. 

In the first place, then, England has no small interest in 
preventing any stop-gap arrangement, and indeed in supporting 
a policy which will provide natural heirs to the Turkish 
inheritance, instead of needlessly restoring the fiction of an 
Ottoman Power which, at least as a constituent of the 
European equilibrium, has simply ceased to be. And in 
one direction at least we have not only a duty to do, 
but very promising materials to work with. The Conference 
cannot meet without at least hearing most carefully the 
complaints of Greece. In the relation of certain parts of the 
Turkish Empire, especially the Islands and Thessaly and 
Epirus, to Greece, there have been sores which have led to 
war in the past, and are sure to lead to revolt in the future, 
unless some better order is taken for those relations. Russia 
herself has conditioned for some kind of autonomy in 
Thessaly and Epirus, and it should be the duty of the 
Conference to see that this autonomy shall be substan- 
tial, that a similar autonomy shall be extended to Crete, 
and that it shall be guaranteed by Europe as the liber- 
ties of Moldo-Wallachia were guaranteed in 1856. For 
Europe, and even for the smaller sake of our British interest 
in the tranquillity of Europe, nothing is so important as that 
we should endeavour to create new States out of the chaos of 
Ottoman rule, States which in another twenty years may show 
themselves as hardy and as competent to hold their own as 
Roumania has shown herself during the late war. If we can 
make a real Bulgaria, can place Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
under a thoroughly civilised government, can foster the 
independence of Thessaly and Epirus, so as to prepare them 
for that ultimate union with Greece to which, of course, 
they must look,—and can limit the grievances of Crete to 
the payment of a tribute,—we shall have achieved a great 
deal towards planting a principle of growing order in the 
South-East of Europe, and towards winning the respect and 
regard of the races to which the welfare of that region must 
be entrusted. And we shall have rich materials to work with. 
Russia is not only pledged to do something for the Christian 
populations of Hellenic Turkey, but even her most cynical 
statesmen will desire to see something effected for these 
provinces, if only from the wish to prevent an_ evil 
growing which, if it grows, must in the end add to the 
power of Russia’s greatest rival in that region. Germany 
and Austria, again, will be glad to foster the influence of 
the one race which can compete with the Slavs for pre- 
dominance in South-Eastern Europe, so that Great Britain 
will have a feasible and not a difficult policy before her in 
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trying to enlarge the Russian demands into a reality, 
to make them the germs of something that will wax rather 
than wane. Nor will it be easy for Russia, however much 
disinclined her statesmen may be to help on the power of 
Greece, to refuse the Christian populations of one part of 
the Turkish Empire, a protection as substantial as they are 
contending for, for the Christians of another part. 

On the whole, then, those who say that if we went into 
Congress, we should but go there to register the decrees of a 
conquering and aggressive Power, say what is neither true nor 
even plausible. Even if there were no Straits question to dis- 
cuss,—and on a safe solution of that question at least, England 
has a real veto,—Russia is not proposing anything which, in 
principle at least, we have not tried to win from Turkey in the 
Conference of Constantinople last year; and since, of course, 
events have now brought us far beyond that very unreal and 
feeble proposal,—which Turkey, if she had been wise, would 
have clutched at, instead of hazarding her existence in a vain 
attempt to avoid a humiliation,—what we have now to do 
is to build up on a secure basis what last year we vainly pro- 
posed to erect on one that was in the highest degree insecure. 
If, however, the statesmen who rule our Councils are going into 
Conference in the hope of restoring life to the Ottoman 
Power, then indeed they had better abstain. They could more 
easily restore Spain to her old predominance in Europe, than 
restore Turkey to any position in which she could once more 
be reckoned a formidable obstacle to Russian ambition. And 
the effect on British interests of any such Quixotic and mis- 
chievous attempt would be a great national disaster. 





PRINCE BISMARCRK’S HOME TROUBLES. 
MMEDIATELY after the establishment of the German 
Parliament, we pointed out that Prince Bismarck had 
accomplished one feat unprecedented in modern political his- 
tory. He had created a really powerful and self-dependent 
Upper House, The Federal Council of the Empire, represent- 


Federal Oouncil’s power depended on its right of refusin addi 
tional revenue, and proposed a Tobacco-tax, hereafte ae 

: ’ r to be 
changed into a tobacco monopoly, which would, he considered, 
apparently upon good grounds, yield him the necessary amount 
of spare revenue. The Federal Council, willing to get 
rid of the incessant demands of the Empire without such 
frequent bickering and inconvenient applications to their 
local Parliaments, assented to this also, and Prince 
Bismarck then felt himself secure. He should appoint 
Herr Camphausen, now the Prussian Minister of Finance, 
Finance Minister of the Empire, establish a drawing 
Tobacco-tax, which would choke all deficits, and give him a 
surplus, and thus be able to go straightforward with his policy. 
unhampered by “ particularising” governments or Prussian 
colleagues with ideas of their own and a separate appeal to 
the King, who is also Emperor. He would be, in fact, as ree 
gards Germany, in the position of an English Premier, with a 
majority at his back. 

At this juncture, however, another power intervened, 
Prince Bismarck had reckoned that his majority in the . 
Chamber would be sure to support him, especially if he 
were able to promise them two or three of the higher 
ministerial appointments, and he had some reason for 
his belief. The National Liberals, who on serious occasions 
have a majority in the German Chamber, desive very much to 
knit the Empire more closely together, and were quite friendly 
to the proposed administrative changes, but they were not 
equally friendly to the new taxation. They were sure their 
constituents would not like it. Every German smokes, and 
an increase in the price of tobacco would come home to the 
electors almost as directly as an increase in the price of beer, 
while, horror upon horror, if the monopoly were established, the 
cheaper kinds of tobacco might, as in France, be bad! Moreover, 
the Tobacco-tax would be voted, like the other taxes, for ever, and 
if it proved largely productive, the Government would for years 
to come be independent of the majority. Herr Bennigsen, who 
at first agreed to the project, receded, and for a moment it 





| 


ing as it does the separate Governments of Germany, is as/| was reported that the scheme in its entirety was given up, 
strong as the American Senate, and indeed stronger ; for owing | Prince Bismarck, however, trusted to his great influence with 
to the system of demanding all additional Imperial supplies | the Deputies, and after a momentary pause, the whole scheme 
from the separate States, it virtually retains great authority | was pressed forward in the Reichstag with his whole weight. 
over finance, Certain revenues from Customs, Post Offices, | It broke down, nevertheless. It happens, most unfortunately 
and Telegraphs belong to the Empire; but when the income | for the Chancellor, that the Imperial deficit this year is an un- 
derived from these is exceeded, or new designs involving | pretending affair, which would alarm nobody, except, perhaps, 
expense are entertained, the Federal Council, as well | a statesman who, like Mr. Gladstone, feels deficits as other 
as the Federal Reichstag, must sanction the new taxa-| men feel sorrows, and the National Liberals took advantage of 
tion. We pointed out at the time that Prince Bis-| this fact to revolt from their allegiance. They could not 
marck might find some day that he had made his Upper | think of inflicting new and permanent taxation upon the 
House too strong for his own purposes, and now that time has | people, unaccompanied by new liberties, and were so resolute, 
apparently arrived. The German Chancellor finds that he has | that, according to the correspondent of the Times, the 
not, as Chancellor, sufficient control over the Empire; that | Tobacco Tax had not been introduced two hours before it 
the separate Ministries, and more especially the Ministry of | was known to be hopeless. All parties agreed in criticising 
Prussia—which is responsible to the King, and not to the | and denouncing it. Herr Camphausen resigned, and 
Emperor—are too independent of him, and that his policy|the entire measure, which was to have produced 
requires more resources, and has cast about, therefore, for some | such great results, and have re-bound together all parts 
plan which may increase his direct authority and his supplies | of the Empire, was reduced in practice to a Bill en 
of revenue. At first he seems to’ have hoped for a direct | abling the Chancellor to delegate his powers, and to put off 
increase of power, and proposed that he should be head of a/ some portion of his labours, especially, he says, the direct 
German Cabinet, in which the Ministers should also be Minis- | government of Alsace-Lorraine, upon other shoulders. It is 
ters of Prussia, thus merging the greatest State of the Empire in | still doubtful, indeed, if so much as this will be carried. All 
the Empire itself. Had this been conceded, the minor Minis- | parties, it is true, profess the utmost willingness to relieve 
tries would of course have been absorbed one by one, and the | Prince Bismarck, who suffers greatly, and has recently spoken 
Empire would have been governed by a single Cabinet and a sitting, from any portion of his toils, but they are anxious 





single Parliament, the separate Governments retaining none but 
local powers. The German Governments, however, including 
that of Prussia, rejected this proposal, which was furiously de- 
nounced both by Bavaria and Saxony, and could not, if we 
may trust the representatives of those States, have been 
carried through the Federal Council. Prince Bismarck, there- 
fore, after several ineffectual threats of resignation, gave 
way, and proposed a much more moderate measure, known 
as the Substitute Bill, from its chief proviso that the Chan- 


that his Substitute should be something more than his 
clerk, that he should have a definite and individual responsi- 
bility to Parliament. The Chancellor, however, does not see 
the matter in that light at all. He wants to part with labour, 
not power, and asks for a “ veto” on the Substitute’s orders, even 
when he himself is absent, a veto which he declares, with 
rather a strong stretch of bis political imagination, to be 
possessed even by the British Premier. We need not say that 
the British Premier possesses no legal veto of the kind, being 





cellor may delegate his powers to a Vice-Chancellor whom the 
Emperor has approved. Under this Bill the Chancellor can 


in theory nothing but a Minister with colleagues, though of 
course, as it is the practice when he differs with a colleague 


appoint heads of certain departments, more especially finance,|for the colleague to resign and himself to stay, he is 


who would be responsible to himself; and these heads would, 


an exceptionally influential one. Prince Bismarck asks 


it was understood, always be the Prussian heads of the same|for direct legal authority. Be that as it may, Prince 


departments, who, though remaining nominally independent in 
their own spheres, would thus, as regards Imperial business, be 
brought under the direct influence of the powerful Chancellor. 
This scheme the Federal Council accepted, and also another 
and supplementary one. The Chancellor, who is as acute in 
constitutional business as in all other, saw that much of the | 


| 


Bismarck demands the veto, and Parliament dislikes giving 
it so much, that possibly the whole arrangement may drop 
through. We suppose, however, he will obtain it, on an 
understanding that the privilege is not to extend to his 
successor, but even then he will only have succeeded in 
making it easier for him to remain Chancellor, and in 
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curing means of influence—for it is not direct authority— 
Prussian Minister of Finance. He has not secured 
his new revenue, and has not advanced perceptibly towards 
the unity of Germany. The Federal Council and the 
National Liberals acting together, though not in harmony, 
have been too strong for him. 

We may be quite sure that Prince Bismarck will not de- 
and will not surrender his purposes, but as has occurred 
ghout his whole career, his ultimate difficulty is with his 
The old Monarch, though valuing his great servant 
chafes under his love of power and his habit of resign- 
ing, and is not at all willing to merge his own authority as 
King in an Imperial position in which Prince Bismarck must 
always be consulted. He likes to manage Prussia without 
always having to reflect whether there will or will not be 
content at Varzin. He himself rejected the project for merging 
the Prussian Ministry in an Imperial Cabinet, and it is hinted 
that he does not like even the more moderate device now 

resented to Parliament. If he remains in this mood, it may 
be difficult for the Chancellor to carry any centralising plan at 
all, and we should not be surprised to hear in a month or two 
of another resignation. Without the National Liberals Prince 


ge! 
over the 


spair, 
throu 
King. 
deeply, 


Bismarck cannot force the Emperor’s hand, and without the | 


Emperor’s cordial help he cannot overcome the Federal Council. 
Between the two he has received rather a severe blow, and 
although his resources are endless, and he himself indispensable, 
his mood of mind is not, we suspect, one to be envied, or to be 
regarded by his enemies without acute dread, As he has 
accepted the Presidency of a European Congress, that is a 
matter of more than momentary interest for all Europe. 


LOCALISM IN EDUCATION. 


\ R. BRIGHT in his speech of Tuesday night wished to 
pt recommend for the administration of the higher 
Secondary Education of the country,—the education, that is, 
which is immediately preparatory for the Universities,—the 
same principle of absolute local responsibility which is 
recognised in our School Boards in relation to Primary Educa- 
tion. Undoubtedly he was wrong. Indeed, if he and Mr. 
Chamberlain were in this matter right, we do not know why 
they should not go much farther than they do, and propose to 
place the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and Durham 
under the local management of the municipalities of those very 
respectable towns. In point of fact, it is hardly an arguable 
question whether or not the management of the higher Endowed 
Schools ought to be placed absolutely in the hands of local bodies. 
No one questions the wisdom of giving the local authorities of 
such towns as Birmingham a very large,—indeed, a prepon- 
derating,—vote in the administration. After all, you get 
more propelling force from direct public interest in the success 
of such educational schemes as these, than you get from any 
other source. But unquestionably the higher you rise in the 
character of the education you try to give, the more need you 
have of the light of a kind of knowledge the possession of 
which is not at all ensured to popular electorates, or even to 
the deliberative bodies which popular electorates choose. 
The Members for Birmingham seem quite indignant that three 
persons out of a governing body of twenty-one members should 
be named by the Universities. But those who, like Sir 
Thomas Acland, have served on the Middle-Class School Com- 
mission, know that one of the points which that Commission 
was led to regard as of the first importance for the reor- 
ganisation of our Endowed Schools, was the presence on their 
Governing Bodies of at least one or two persons whose first 


the Universities provide for. To talk as Mr. Bright did, as if 
this involved an insult to Birmingham, is simply talking 
nonsense. If it was not an “ insult,” but an honour, to Eton 
and Harrow, and Rugby, and the rest of the public schools, to 
determine the character of the Governing Body entirely on 
public considerations, it is not an insult, but an honour, to the 
schools which come somewhat, but only somewhat, lower in 
the grade, to insist that one or two of the members of the Go- 
verning Body shall be appointed by the learned corporations. 
To argue these matters as if they were questions of mere 
party,— questions of “Liberal” or “Tory” admin- 
istration,—is arguing them from a false and most pro- 
vincial point of view. Indeed, neither Oxford, nor Cam- 
bridge, nor London will try their nominations for a moment 
by political tests. 

Indeed the new scheme of the Charity Trusts Commission 
is a far better one than that of the Endowed Schools Com- 
| mission of the last Government, which was explained and 
defended (not very heartily) by Mr. Forster on Tuesday night. 
Under that scheme, there was no provision made for any but 
local representatives. The Town Council and School Board 
elected all the elected representatives; the teachers nominated 
one; and the rest, under that scheme, were elected by co- 
optation. That scheme certainly failed to provide for what we 
may call the mediating element between the educational wishes 
and experience of the locality and the educational experience and 
knowledge of the rest of the country and of the other countries 
of Europe, and we believe this scheme to be a great improve- 
ment on it. Moreover, it is simply idle to say that Birming- 
| ham itself is not sufficiently represented on the Board. In 
| the first place, all the present governors—eighteen in number 
| —continue to hold oflice as co-optative governors till they 
| die, or choose to retire, or cease to be bond jide rated to the 
poor for some parish within a convenient distance from Birming- 
ham (a distance to be determined by the Charity Commis- 
sioners from time to time); and no co-optative governor is to be 
chosen by co-optation till this body of eighteen is reduced 
below the number of nine. If then, as Mr. Bright and his 
colleagues seemed to admit, the present Governing Body is 
doing its work well, and as Birmingham likes, here is already 
the germ of a great local majority for a long time to come. 
But to these eighteen Governors there are to be added eight 
all chosen by the Town Council, one chosen by the masters and 
mistresses, and finally, the three University nominees (who must 
all be,—a most unfortunate provision,—lond jide ratepayers 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham). Even then, when 
the co-optative Governors are reduced to nine in number, there 
will remain nine of the old governors who at present satisfy 
Birmingham, eight chosen by the Town Council, and only four 
on whose amenability to local feeling Birmingham cannot abso- 
lutely depend. And all the future co-optative governorships, as 
vacancies occur, will be filled up by this body of twenty, in 
which the chances are that something like sixteen at least will 
represent, in some form or other, local feeling. Was ever the 
objection of local feeling to the infusion of any more general 
element carried to such excess as this? Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain think it an insult to Birmingham that four 
out of twenty-one Governors may be so chosen as to represent 
ideas and wishes not entirely identified with the immediate 
interests of the ratepayers. 

But Mr. Bright raised another point, on which, we think, 
he has at least as little to say for his side of the case,—the 
point of fees. At present the school is a free school. It is 
proposed to create scholarships as the reward of merit, which will 
confer a right to gratuitous education on those who hold them, 
in all the divisions of the school,—which scholarships may in 

















object would be to graft upon the system of these schools 
the most successful of the educational experiments of other 
countries and of other portions of our own country, and to try | 
the administration of them by reference to the proved needs | 
and the maturest educational ideas of our own Universities. | 
Is it reasonable to suppose that either the Town Council or | 
the School Board of Birmingham,—excellent as those bodies | 
doubtless are—are likely to elect to the governing body the | 
kind of men who are best fitted to advise (say, for instance), on 
the ideas which might be most usefully borrowed from the 
Prussian schools, or on the best mode of fitting the modern | 
department of the school to the new degree examinations | 
recently introduced in the Universities ? To make our higher 
secondary system of education at all complete, there should | 
be men on every important governing body whose duties require 
them to keep a vigilant eye on what is done in the higher | 
education elsewhere. And that is just what nominations by 





number amount to as many as one-third of the number of pupils 
attending the school ; but the other two-thirds are to be pay- 
ing pupils, And it is actually contended that this provision 
is a bad one. Why, without it, those who desire the advantage 
of the school for their children, but have no pretence to 


claim the right of gratuitous education, because their 
means are ample, cannot send their children at all, 
and the funds which the parents of such children 
would supply would be totally lost to the school. For of 


'course, the larger the funds available, the higher the 


organisation of the school will be, and the better will be the 
masters and mistresses whom it is possible to secure even for the 
free scholars. It seems to us that this local party ery for free 
schools is reaching a point at which the cause of education itself 
is lost sight of,—else why arbitrarily reject means available for 
the purpose of education, which parents freely offer, when the 
result of rejecting it must be that there will be fewer free 
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entrances to give away to those children who by their merit 
and diligence have earned the distinction of a scholarship, and 
a poorer education to give them for their reward ? 

The Members for Birmingham seem to us not to have a 
very clear idea even of what is best for Birmingham 
But even if they may be permitted to think 
themselves the best judges on that point, they clearly 
forget that what is done or omitted in the case of 
as this in Birmingham 
most important precedent for the policy of the Charity 
Commissioners in the case of other schools, and that 
there are many other towns in which the local elements 
available for a good governing body are not as considerable 
as they are at Birmingham. We do not think the new 
governing body at Birmingham would be nearly as good without 
the three nominees of the Universities as they will be with 
them. But we do not doubt they would get along very 
well, and make a very efficient school, without any nominees 
Still it is by no means 
that the same could be said of every other town where an en- 
dowed school is to be remodelled. And Birmingham, instead 
of setting an example of self-complacent and self-sufficient in- 
dependence, would have done well to show that eagerness to 
get help from other quarters which is a mark rather of culture 
than of helplessness,—rather of due insight into the complexity 
and difficulty of the problem of education, than of inadequate 
power for dealing with it well. 


will create a 


any University. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON WHIGS AND LIBERALS. 
HE article on Whigs and Liberals in the current number 

of the Fortnightly Review, like everything which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith writes, is full of true things, and fuller still of 


impress and stimulate the imaginati f th ale: ie 

ons of the people. 
Whig-Liberal combination can effect anything alte aan 
to make the formation of such a party unnecessary, Mr, Gold 
win Smith is quite willing to see it restored. But if it is 
powerless to effect anything, it is time to look out for an 
instrument which will do the work of the Liberal party more 
effectually. 

The first criticism suggested by this article is that Mr. Gold. 
win Smith credits the Liberals with a far more unanimous con- 
viction about foreign policy than really belongs to them, Sup- 
posing that the test proposed to them had been—not resistance 
to a vote of credit which might be used for the purpose 
of supporting the Turks, but support of a vote of credit 
to enable England to uphold the claims of the oppressed 
subjects of Turkey more effectively, there would probably 
have been as great a defection on the Liberal side as 
under the actual circumstances, there was on the Whig side, 
There may not be much in the way of a real foreign policy in 
the Liberal party, but what there is, is to be found rather on 
the side of the Whigs than on the side of the Radicals. The 
determination of a section of the Opposition to resist the Vote 
of Credit, after their leaders had ceased to oppose it, was the 
composite result of contending feelings. With some it was 
due to a fear lest any unnecessary supplies accorded to the 
Government might be used in some way it was impos- 
sible to guard against beforehand to help the Turks, 
But with a few it was probably due to nothing more 
exalted than a desire not to spend money on any object, 
the beginning, middle, and end of which does not lie 
within the Three Kingdoms. Though we hold Mr. 
Cowen to be utterly wrong in the particular application 
of his doctrine, his doctrine in itself is far nobler than the 
miserly economy so consistently preached by the peacemongers 


clever things. It is only when we ask what it comes to that | to whom war for a just end is only one degree better than 
it begins to look less satisfactory. The miserable condition to} war for an unjust end. 


which the Liberal party has been reduced is once more Mr. 


come to regard and treat the Liberals as so many instruments, 


as it suits their employers to prescribe. Mr. Goldwin Smith 


finds the most striking example yet given of this state of things | strated than the smaller. 
in the abandonment of Mr. Forster’s amendment to the Vote of | Liberal programme lies much more in the generally critical 
Credit. ‘It would have seemed,” he says, “ that if there was a/ temper of modern politicians than in any special lukewarm- 
chance of unanimity on any question, it would be on a question | ness on the part of the Liberal leaders. 
of foreign policy, especially on one which took the form of | Smith preaches Disestablishment or the reform of the land 
choice between peace and war. There was nothing to alarm | laws, there are many Liberals inclined to ask,—Cui bono? 
the Conservative susceptibilities of the Whigs, and one of the} Who is to be the better for these changes ? 
strongest traditions and most cherished watchwords of the|say, more than one positive evil that will follow upon 
whole party had been peace.” Yet instead of real unanimity, | Disestablishment, but where is the patent, unmistakable 
there was only a superficial agreement, which fell to pieces | grievance that it will remedy, or the patent, unmistakable 
the moment it was tested. On the first appearance of an | gain that it will confer upon any section of English society ? 
excuse, the Whigs fell away from the combination. Mr. Gold-|It is the solvent force of speculative doubt, far more than 
win Smith is not surprised at their defection ; on the contrary, | any mere sense of self-interest, that stands in the way of hearty 
he holds that the wonder is not that the Whig aristocracy | agreement upon this question. So, again, with the Land Laws. 
“ should be now becoming Conservative, but that they should | There are, no doubt, many improvements in detail of which 
have remained Liberal so long.” It was circumstances that | these laws are susceptible, and it is quite possible that many 
made them Liberal in the first instance, and though there is a| of the Whig landowners believe, with Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
great deal of individual Liberal conviction among them, the| that to effect these improvements would be to touch the 

But in the opinion of many 
servatism. “It is easier for a camel to go through| Liberals, the real issue does not lie between a reform of 
the eye of a needle, than for a peer or a _great| enormous importance and the support of the Whigs. 
landowner to be a democrat.” Indeed there is really | they seem to themselves to have to consider is whether it is 
nothing of first-rate importance on which the Whig| worth while to alienate the Whigs from the Liberal cause, in 
Liberal party are agreed. The Burials Bill, and the County | order to effect a reform which is not, to their minds, of the 
Franchise, are only accidentally Liberal measures. On the | first importance, and which, above all, will leave the vitals of 
question of Disestablishment, ‘ there is open and apparently | aristocracy very much as they are now. 
incurable division,” and the Land Law, the most critical ques-| is profoundly convinced that a thorough-going party not only 
tion of the immediate future, “touches the very vitals of | will hold out to the masses tangible results as the reward 
aristocracy,” and is likely therefore when it comes to break in| of political effort, but that it may fairly expect to assure such 
shivers the alliance of Whig landowners with Radicals. What | results. 
is to follow it? No one has arisen to take Mr. Gladstone’s| what results he is thinking. We are not afraid of revolu- 
place in the minds and hearts of the masses of the people. | tionary legislation. 
He is as indispensable to a Liberal triumph to-day as he was | different institutions from ours, when they have once been 
in 1868. But Mr. Gladstone’s years are many, and his strength | attained, or if they could be obtained at a less cost than a 
is failing, and the time when to replace him will be a necessity | revolution, might in some respects be preferable to those under 
cannot be far distant. Now “a great man can hardly arise, | which Englishmen live. 
at all events, on the popular side, without a great cause.” The| establishment of a party which shall make the securing 
business of the Liberal party therefore is to provide itself|of these tangible results to the masses of the people 
with such a cause. To do this, it must become a thorough-|its reason for existence, Mr. Goldwin Smith must con- 


going party, a party which will hold out to the masses tangible | vince us that this reason for existence 
delusion, and that the specific changes which he wishes to 


tendency of the party is steadily in the direction of Con- 





results as the reward of political effort, a party which will 





The Whigs were, in our opinion, 
wrong in deserting the Radicals in this particular case, 
Goldwin Smith’s theme, and the explanation which he givesof| but if the Lobby could have been made a Palace of 
the phenomenon is that it is mainly the fault of the Whigs.| Truth for the 
They have so long tyrannised over the party, that they have|in the division, it is doubtful whether Mr. Goldwin Smith 
would have seen so much to choose between the rival 


to be employed just as often, and allowed to do just as much, | sections. 
The larger thesis of this article is no better demon- 


The difficulty of constructing a 


When Mr. Goldwin 


very vitals of aristocracy. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith 


We confess ourselves unable even to conceive of 


We are quite ready to concede that 





But before we can labour for the 
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introduce are not simply improvements, but improvements 
worth the price at which they might have to be pur- 
chased. We agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith that the first 
condition of restoring the Liberal party to its old predom- 
inance is the associating it with a great cause, but Mr. 
Goldwin Smith would probably agree with us that a great 
cause must exist independently of the party which needs its 
aid. He is of opinion that such a cause does exist, and that it 
is only the opposition of the Whigs that stands in the way 
of its adoption. We, on the other hand, hold that the 
absence of any great cause is the real obstacle to party 
union, and that so long as this is wanting, the Whigs 
might be abolished to-morrow, and no change come 
of it. There was such a cause a year ago, in the emancipation 
of the Christian provinces of Turkey, but the Liberal party 
—Radicals being in this respect equally guilty with Whigs— 
refused to espouse it, and took refuge in the safer cry of neu- 
trality,—that most convenient plea for shirking duty, evading 
responsibility, and leaving consequences to take care of them- 
selves. They might be less half-hearted if a domestic cause 
should arise, but at present it is impossible to discover any 
sign of its proximate appearance. 





THE SITTINGS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD MIDLETON’S motion on Tuesday that the Peers 
should begin their sittings at four, instead of five o’clock, 
was of more importance than appears at first sight. There can 
be no doubt—and we believe among experienced politicians 
there is no doubt—that the tendency of events just now is 
to transfer much power from the Commons into the House 
of Lords. The Premier, to begin with, sits there, an event 
which has not happened for twenty-five years, and there is 
every probability that the next Premier, whether he be a 
Tory or a Liberal, will sit there also. Sir 8. Northcote has 
not risen during these discussions, and should Lord Beacons- 
field retire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the only 
alternative to a Tory Peer. Then, although offices are 
pretty fairly distributed, the heads of the great spending 
Departments being all Commoners, the strongest Members 
of the Cabinet, the men who, in the last resort, guide policy, 
sit in the Lords, and draw audiences when they are about 
to speak to which none of their colleagues in the Commons 
can pretend, That is due, no doubt, to the fact that for some 
time past a great foreign question has been uppermost, but 
it is not inconceivable that we may be entering upon a cycle 
of foreign questions, many of which will interest and perhaps 
inflame this country as much as that of the possession of 
Constantinople. Prince Bismarck has not ended, nor is 
France yet reconciled to Germany. Above all, the character 
of the Members sent up to the Commons is changing, and 
changing in a way which will compel the Crown to select its 
highest servants, and above all, its men for training in the work of 
government, from among the Peers. The constituencies de- 
cline to send up young men unless they are eldest sons, and 
though that reluctance may be temporary, still if it lasts ten 
years there will be a generation of statesmen and administra- 
tors twenty years hence of whom the larger and more 
important half will necessarily be Peers. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is most important that the Peers should take 
their full share in debate, that they should contribute their 
quota to the political education of the public, that they should 
give the youngsters among themselves a chance to become 
debaters, and that above all, they should do their revising 
work thoroughly well. They are trusted by public opinion to 
an unexpected degree, and the popular confidence greatly 
increases their general responsibility. 
It is notorious that none of these ends are secured under | 
the present system. The Peers take three days holiday a 
week, and on the remaining four meet at five, and unless a| 
regular field-night is expected, adjourn before eight, in order | 
to get their dinners, which apparently they cannot enjoy unless 
they have ample time to digest them. There are only three 
hours for debate, and as on business-nights the business is apt | 
to be heavy, the discussion is so hurried or perfunctory that, 
a8 was openly admitted in the debate, a Bill which has 
not been before a Select Committee is often very imper- 
fectly revised, the later clauses being huddled through by 
men impatient to be done. As the hour of dining draws on, 
a Peer who makes himself conspicuous by amendments, even 
Valuable amendments, is regarded with eyes which, as Lord 
Granville said, “do not encourage him,” and which in a sort 
of drawing-room like the Lords—the Lower House is a club, 





but the Upper House is a drawing-room—it is very difficult 
to sustain with unembarrassed composure. Some Peers glide 
| away, other Peers grow inattentive, and at last the unlucky 
|improver grows embarrassed or cross, and gives up his self- 
‘imposed task. The work, therefore, is imperfectly done, and 
| indeed, but for the experience and assiduity of a few official 
| Peers, among whom Lord Redesdale, with all his oddities, is 
constantly the most useful and adroit, it would not be done 
at all. He alone could describe fully the powers of persuasive- 
ness, of management, and of indignation which he has to 
display in order to get his Committees filled and keep his 
experienced Peers together, and the work which must be done 
got through somehow; and if he were seriously ill, no suc- 
cessor to him is indicated even by the private judgment of the 
House. Many of the younger men would help him if they 
could, but they never get a chance. If the matter is very 
serious, the trumps are led first,—that is, the well-known men 
who must be heard, or politicians would be dissatisfied, lead the 
way, and as a rule, take up the whole time ; while if the sub- 
ject is less serious the Peers fidget for their dinners, and 
regard the “ boys who will talk” as fathers regard sons who 
will give their immature opinions just when they ought to 
listen. It is a fact well understood in the House that really 
promising Peers-——men who can add to the vivacity of debate 
as well as the information of the House—are kept in an en- 
forced silence for years, and driven, as it were, to seek room 
for their superfluous energies in non-political fields. If they 
do not accept junior office, and so give themselves definite 
work, they do not get any training at all. The consequences 
are that young men no more “ come forward” in the Lords 
than in the Commons; that when they are ex necessitate brought 
forward—for somebody must fill the offices—they are almost 
unknown to the public; and that Ministers in choosing men, 
even for great appointments, have very often “ to make shots,” 
a feat performed two or three times—we do not say always 
unsuccessfully—in choosing Viceroys for India. 

The Lords, as the course of the debate on Monday showed, in 
the main admit the evil, but they are wonderfully restive 
against any working remedy. They hate the notion of a 
quorum, which they think would enslave them; and they 
refuse, with a resolution worthy of aristocrats, whose di//erentia 
ought to be a certain tenacity, to give up their dinners. They 
are socially strong enough, one would think, to make nine the 
usual hour in houses where Peers dine, but they are as hungry 
as other men, and dinner at eight seems to be about as late as 
they will consent to manage. Lord Midleton, therefore, very 
adroitly tried to meet them half-way, and steal another hour 
from their leisure without postponing soup. Suppose the 
Lords began their sittings at four. The proposal looked 
plausible, more especially as Peers like Lord Granville, Peers 
with political instincts, yet not contemptuous of cookery, 
were willing to agree to it, but it soon appeared that 
the majority of the Lords would reject the compromise. 
Lord Cairns objected to be worked to death, the business 
of the House as an Appellate Court not terminating till four. 
Lord Redesdale, who thinks first of his Committees, saw incon- 
venience in a change, which he probably foresaw would reduce 
his available numbers. Lord Beaconsfield was pleasantly 
satirical on the desire of young Peers to speak; and thought 
sitting at four occasionally would meet all needs, and Lord 
Midleton, seeing the House against him, good-naturedly, but 
we think, unadvisedly, withdrew his motion. The subject is 
therefore shelved, and for another Session, at all events, a 
debate in the Lords will be a conversation more or less interest- 
ing, there will be no field for the young men, and the experi- 
enced Peers will help to educate the public just as little as 
they can. Every now and then a Peer like the Duke of Argyle 
or Lord Salisbury will contribute to political controversy a 
considerable and vivacious speech, but business will be trans- 
acted almost in silence, or settled in brief conversations out of 
doors,—a system which may help on work, but does not tend 
to increase the willingness with which the public accepts new 
laws. They want the only legislators independent of consti- 
tuencies to explain why they think new laws good,—to thresh 
them out, as it were, in the public view. 

We regret Lord Midleton’s defeat, mild and inoffensive as 
his proposal was, mainly for this reason. We desire that all 
the forces at work in this country should help to keep up Par- 
liamentary Government,—that is, Government by representa- 
tives and statesmen who are not only responsible to the nation, 
but who explain themselves to the nation; and the Peers, 
under the system of silence, are forces which do not explain 
themselves. They affect legislation and progress generally to 
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an amazing degree, and do not explain what their ideas in 
affecting it really are. This is true in a minor degree 
also of the Commons, where the leaders of parties behave 
like Peers, and think the severity of a crisis the best of 
reasons for not guiding the nation, and the consequence is 
that the work of discussion falls to the Press, which, 
when the statesmen are silent, is apt to be wanting in the 
moderation essential to useful debate. Nobody who has 
followed the course of the recent struggle can doubt that the 
continued silence of Parliament, even if unavoidable, has had 
a most mischievous effect; or that the work of discussion, as 
apart from action, has fallen to the journalists, who have for 
the most part been far more immoderate than the statesmen, 
if they had allowed themselves to speak out, would have been. 








MR. MALLOCK ON THE FUTURE OF FAITH. 


M* MALLOCK, who has contributed more than one remark- 

able paper on the most fundamental religious controversy 
of the day, to the Contemporary and the Nineteenth Century, pub- 
lishes a very eloquent paper in the March number of the Contem- 
porary Review on ** The Future of Faith,” which appears to indicate 
that he regards the destiny of Christianity as bound up with the 
destiny of the Roman Catholic Church, and as certain either to 
grow with its growth, or to decay with its decay. But able, ina 
literary point of view, as many of the passages in this essay are, the 
main view it contains is supported with very little power, perhaps 
because the case for it is intrinsically a weak one. Indeed, the 
embarrassments which Mr. Mallock in his opening pages points 
out as lowering the power of such Christian faith as remains, 
apply with more force to the Roman Catholic than to 
any other Christian believer. Thus he says, with great 
truth :—‘“ Believers and unbelievers, separated as they are by 
their tenets, are yet in these days mixed together in all the 
acts and relations of life. They are united by habits, by blood, 
and by friendship ; and they are each accustomed to ignore or 
to excuse what they believe to be the errors of the other. Ina 
state of things like this, it is plain that the convictions of believers 
can neither have the firm intensity found in a minority under 
persecution, nor the placid confidence that belongs to an over- 
whelming majority. They can neither hate the unbelievers,—for 
they daily live in amity with them,—nor despise altogether their 
judgment, for the most eminent thinkers of the day belong te 
them. The believers are forced into a sort of compromise, which 
is a new feature in their history. They see that the age is against 
them, and yet they are obliged to make excuses for their enemy. 
This enemy denies daily all that they hold most sacred, and most 
surely true. Yet the utmost they can do is to talk patiently with 
it. They can neither call it absurd nor wicked. By such condi- 
tions as these even the strongest faith cannot fail to be affected. 
It may not lose its firmness, but it must lose something of its 
fervour ; and it is a significant fact that even men who most de- 
voutly believe in God would smile at the simplicity of any one who 
should presume, in a mixed company, that His existence could be 
taken as an axiom.” A good deal of this is perfectly true, though Mr. 
Mallock assumes far too easily the universal prevalence of scepti- 
cism in the world, from the scepticism of the literary society best 
known to him. But the truest part of what he says applies with 
even more force to the Roman Catholic Church than to any other. 
And later in his paper he is very glad to claim for the Roman 
Church—not, we think, justly—even a better right to deal leniently 
with external scepticism than any Protestant Church possesses. 
*¢ Of all religious bodies,” he says, ‘‘ the Roman Church has the 
largest hope and charity for those outside her own pale. She 
condemns men not for not accepting her teaching, but only for 
rejecting it; and they cannot reject it until they know it, what it 
is,—know its inner spirit, as well as its outward forms and 
formulas. Such a knowledge, in the opinion of mavy Catholics, 
it may be a very hard thing to convey to some men. Prejudices 
for which they themselves are not responsible may have blinded 


their eyes; and if they have been blind, they will not have had sin. | 


They will be able to plead invincible ignorance; and the judg- 
ments the Church pronounces are not against those who have not 
known, but against those only who have known and hated. Noris 
it too much to say that a zealous Catholic can afford to harbour 


more hope for an infidel, than a zealous Protestant can afford 


to harbour for a Catholic.” The last sentence applies only to 
‘«zealous Protestants ” of a very narrow sortindeed. Of no Pro- 
testantism that we should recognise as having any moral or 
spiritual advantage over Roman Catholicism, could this be said 


with the least truth. But it is certainly remarkable that Mr. 


Mallock here makes it an important feature in Roman 
Catholic faith, that, at least in Siiaies to those Haan bred 
outside the Catholic Church, Roman Catholics can afford to be ag 
well disposed to find excuses and display patience, and feel amity 
as the sceptics themselves. Yet surely the effort to make these 
excuses must involve a far more serious inroad on the zeal and en. 
thusiasm of the Roman Church, than a similar effort would make 


| on the zeal and enthusiasm of a disciple of Coleridge or Arnold 


The latter would judge of a man’s moral state wholly by his 
apparent dutifulness, and would accept Christ’s promise that 
whoever will do God’s will shall know of Christ’s doctrine, whether 
it be of God or not, as certain—sooner or later—and on the 
soonness or lateness he places no limits—to be fulfilled. But the 
Catholic is not at liberty to do so. Holding as he does, that 
every man must die in a state of grace, or for ever live beyond the 
reach of grace, and that the very minimum of belief on whicha man 
can bein a state of grace, is a belief that ‘‘ God is, and the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him,” he is compelled, however 
charitable he may be, more or less to measure a man’s moral state 
by the approaches he makes to a belief in God and immortality, 
And again, there is unquestionably a much severer trial for 
Roman Catholics than for any other Christians on this 
head. Greatly as the doctrine of ‘invincible ignorance” 
helps them in relation to heretics who have always been 
heretics, it does not help them at all in relation to Catholicg 
who have abandoned Catholicism. And as a matter of fact, the 
problem, to good Roman Catholics, of the spiritual condition of 
those Protestants,—now not a few,—who have embraced Catho- 
licism only to abandon it again in despair, but yet without showing 
any trace of moral deterioration, has unquestionably during the 
last generation been a most painful and startling one,—one far 
more bewildering to them than the problem of the mixture of 
any amount of presumed religious error in the creed of any man, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, can possibly present to 
the mind of a thoughtful Protestant. 

But this is but the least of the points on which Mr. Mallock 
minimises the relative difficulties of the Roman Catholic belief, 
and greatly exaggerates those of the Protestant. Indeed, he 
makes far too light of the natural and moral grounds for believing 
in God, and of the ‘ evidences” of Christianity, as distinguished 
from the evidence of the supernatural life in the Roman Catholic 
Church, in order that he may make so much the more of the super- 
natural claims of the Church herself,—not that, so far as we under- 
stand, he gives in his adhesion as yet to that Church, but that he 
certainly holds it to be the only form of Christianity which has 
any chance of standing the onset of modern doubt. Now, the 
best Catholic theologians would, we suspect, admit that in 
depreciating as he does the moral and spiritual evidences of theism 
and of a divine origin for Christianity, he is cutting away the 
very foundations of that special Church which he still permits 
mankind to trust, as not absolutely undermined by modern 
science and criticism. Thus he tells us:—‘‘The more we 
study nature, the more hopeless does it seem to discern in 
it any trace of the supernatural, and the traditional proofs 
of God’s existence and of his providence keep falling 
momentarily about us like so many dead flies.” Again, “ All 
that physical science can say of a God is that it can find no trace 








of him, though possibly when the logical opinions of the world 
become more settled, it may discover that his existence is a 
necessary postulate. ..... And the same, too, is the case with 
a future life. Science cannot disprove that ; it can only say that 
it can show us no ground for expecting it.” Then as to the bis- 
| torical evidences of Revelation :—‘‘ To put the case in the mildest 
| form, this at least has been sufficiently established, that the Bible, 
| if it does not give the lie itself to the astonishing claims that 
have been made for it, contains nothing, at any rate, that can 
really avail to support them. This applies to the New Testa- 
| ment just as much as to the Old. And the consequences are here 
even more momentous. Weighed as mere human testimony, the 
value of the Gospels becomes doubtful or insignificant. For the 
miracles of Christ and for his superhuman nature, they can bring 
no evidence that even tends to be satisfactory.” After all this, 
we turn with some impatience to what Mr. Mallock has to say for 
the faith which he still deems not refuted and not irrational. And 
this is what we find :— 
| ‘Protestantism offers itself to the world as a strange servant might, 
bringing with it a number of written testimonials. It asks us to ex- 
amine them, and by them to judge of its merits. It expressly begs us 
not to trust to its own word. ‘I cannot,’ it says, ‘ rely upon my memory. 
It has failed me often, it may fail me again. But look at these testi- 


monials in my favour, and judge me only by them.’ And the world 
looks at them, examinos them carefully ; it at last sees that they look 
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icious, that they may very possibly be forgeries; it asks the Pro- 


8 - 
pa a Church to prove them genuine, and the Protestant Church can- 
not. But Catholicism come to us in an exactly opposite way. It, too, 


brings with it the very same testimonials; but it knows their apparent 
weakness, and it does not at first lay much stress on them. First, it 
asks us to make some acquaintance with it, to look into ils living eyes, 
to hear the words of its mouth, to watch its ways and works, and to 
feel its inner spirit ; and then it says to the world, ‘ Can you trust me? 
If so, you must trust me all in all, for the first thing I declare to you is 
that I have never lied. Can you trust me thus far? Then listen, and 
I will tell you my story. You have heard it told one way, I know, and 
that way often goes against me. I admit myself, that it has many 
suspicious circumstances. But none of them positively condemn me. 
All are capable of a guiltless interpretation; and now you know me as 
Iam, you will give mo the benefit of every doubt.’ It is in this spirit 
that Catholicism offers us the Bible. ‘ Beliove the Bible for my sake,’ 
it says, ‘not me for the Bible’s” And the hook, as thus offered us, 
changes its whole character. We have not the formal testimonials of 
a stranger, but the intermittent memoranda of a friend. We have now 
that presumption in their favour, which in the other case was alto- 
gether lacking, and all that we ask of the records is, not that they con- 


tain any inherent evidence of their truth, but that they contain no 
inherent and conclusive evidence of their falsehood.” 
But Mr. Mallock forgets to explain to us on what kind of grounds 
the observer who looks into the “ living eyes ” of the Church, who 
hears ‘the words of its mouth,” watches ‘its ways and works, 
and feels its inner spirit,” is to trust it. Whatever be those 
grounds, have they no application to the man who gazes into the 
“living eyes ” of those who really conform their lives to their faith 
in Christ, and to the man who also, perhaps, if he is able, studies 
the history of, say, first the Jewish Church and then the Christian 
Church, as that history is written in its own literature and the 
world? Or, is the trust to be grounded on the observer's feeling that he 
isa better and stronger man under the magic of the Roman Catholic 
faith, than he was without it ? How, then, does not a similar argu- 
ment apply,—and apply, as weshouldsuppose, with infinitely greater 
force,—to his impression of what the highest Jewish minds became 
under prophetic teaching, and what the highest Christian minds 
become under the sway of Christ? What is there in this testimony 
of life, which we cannot gain also from the life of every Christian 
man,—to whatever Church he belongs,—so long as he really 
acknowledges the personal authority of Christ? If a strong pre- 
sumption can be gained through observing the ways and works 
of a Church which, devoted as she is, and noble as is a great part 
of her work, certainly throws herself with the utmost passion 
into the struggle against many other causes intrinsically pure and 
great, only because they seem to endanger her influence,—why can- 
not the same presumption be gained from observing the ‘ ways and 
works’ of other spiritual bodies which, though they cannot boast 
anything like the same outward continuity of name, seem to re- 
present even more truly the original spirit of Christ? Who ever 
heard of forcing any kind of Christianity on men’s under- 
standing without their spirits first feeling the personal authority 
of Christ, or of those living men who most loyally lean on 
Christ ? Whatever the reasons may be,—and we are not deny- 
ing that they may often be most potent,—which persuade a man 
that the Catholic Church is still doing a supernatural work in 
the world, they can only be the same in kind, and often (as 
we ourselves hold) not so great in degree, as those which 
draw a man to other genuinely Christian Churches, and most 
of all to the teaching of Christ himself. Nay, the Catholic 
Church makes that greatest and most difficult of all claims for 
herself, which no other such human organisation makes, that she has 
never erred ; that though, as Mr. Mallock holds, she has lived from 
age to age under the most curiously false assumptions, she has never 
once embodied those assumptions in any authoritative form. 
Well, surely this is the most curious of all claims for an infallible 
Church,—that she has not been protected against the most uni- 
versal belief in what is false, but only against authoritatively 
announcing it to be true. For, even if this could be proved,— 
and no one man, even though he had lived from the Christian 
era to the present day, could pretend to verify such a state- 
ment,—how would it make the Church any the more trustworthy 
spiritual guide? We trusta teacher, or a Church, or any one who 
offers us moral and spiritual help, for the positive help they give 
us, for the redemption they offer us from evil ways, and 
false notions, and blind errors. But according to Mr. 
Mallock, the Fathers of the Church were as much under the 
influence of certain then universal errors—common to their age, 
—as we are now ;—and all that can be claimed on behalf of the 
Church's infallibility, is that these Fathers were protected (without 
their own knowledge) from giving their collective authority to such 


Scripture,—both of them views unquestionably shared for centuries 
by all the greatest Catholic teachers,—but to be barely preserved 
from absolutely formulating such views in dogmatic judgments, 
—than it is for a Church which bas no such perfected ecclesi- 
astical organisation at all, to fall into similar errors,—only 
that having no claim to infallibility, it never distinguishes 
between what it teaches truly and what it teaches on 
the evidence of its own temporary judgment? It seems to 
us that while a great additional difficulty lies in the way of the 
Roman Catholic,—the difficulty of showing why it is that a 
Church that is collectively infallible has been allowed, in the 
persons of all its individual members, to think erroneously through- 
out long ages of the world on points theologically so momentous, 
for instance, as the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures,—ortho- 
| dox Roman Catholics must remember that we are dealing with 
| Mr. Mallock’s view of this matter, not with one which would 
probably be quite inconsistent with Mr. Mallock’s view,—he has 
really no advantage over the Protestant at all in the sort of 
moral authority by which he sustains revelation. 

Of course, whoever believes in God, and whoever believes in 
_ the supernatural origin and life of Christ, must accept these 
transcendent faiths on evidence of a spiritual kind,—the evidence, 
| in the last resort, of the divine spirit itself,—the evidence that 
these beliefs come into his heart with a weight and a force and an 
‘impulse from above which he feels that he neither can nor ought 
to withstand. But that evidence is just the same in kind, whether 
it sweeps him into Roman Catholicism, or leaves him a Wesleyan, 
or a Baptist, or a Quaker, or a Broad Churchman. And 
because it convinces him that the Jewish and Christian reve- 
lations were from above, it need not convince him at all 
‘that the Book of Genesis was written by Moses, or that if it 
were, Moses was an infallible authority concerning the traditions of 
the patriarchal ages which preceded his birth. It is as easy to 
conceive spiritual authority mingled with intellectual error in 
the pre-Christian and Christian world as it is in the modern 
| world, and all the presumptions of the case are in favour of such 
a mixture. We do not feel St. Paul's spiritual authority on 
| the subject of Charity, or the life that is hidden with Christ 
‘in God, the less, that he held peculiar opinions on the 
‘subject of women’s head-dresses. But the exemption of the 
Church from a mixture of error is of still less account, if, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mallock’s theory, it is only an exemption from 
error expressly taught by the formal organ of the Church, and 
| if any amount of the same error may none the less be embodied in 
| the individual assumptions of every great member of the Church 
| through many centuries. In short, on Mr. Mallock’s theory, it 
| seems to us that all the important moral presumptions on which 
|he founds his case for the Catholic Church, are common to 
Christians of all Churches, while the peculiar boast which he 
| claims for the Roman Catholics is so hampered by limitations, as 
‘to present rather a new difficulty, than any new claim on the 
homage of Christian humility. 


| 
| 
| 





| THE HATRED OF INDIVIDUALS FOR NATIONS. 

EOPLE begin to hate Nations just as they begin to hate 
individuals, but the progress of their hatred is so different as 
to deserve a moment’s study. A man hates another usually for 
_ Some reason, producible, at all events, to his own mind, either 
| because he has suffered from his enemy, or because he 
‘is in his way, or because he is insolent towards him, 
or because, for some reason not quite clear even to himself, he 
| entertains a secret fear of his adversary’s possible action. ‘There 
}are, no doubt, what we may call sympathetic hatreds, aversions 
springing from no known or recognised cause, born instantly on 

| contact, and really produced by a perceived conflict of natures, 
| temperaments, or sometimes aspirations. It is the hatred of a 
horse for a camel, of an ichneumon for a snake, of a China- 
'man for a negro, and inexplicable by mere reasoning. Such 
‘eases do occur, just as love at first sight does occur, but 
'they are rare, and as a rule a hater requires provocation 
| from the object of his hatred, though, of course, the provocation 
| may occasionally be found merely in the fact of the provoker's 

existence. Kings have hated their heirs very bitterly for no 
| better reason than that, and hatred to a man who stands between 
yourself and a pleasant life, though he may be standing there 
| quite innocently, is among the commonest of social phenomena. 


errors. Now is it any better for a Church to hold a false view, | ‘The hatred, however, commonly begins with a reason, is exasper- 


and embody it everywhere in her assumptions,—a view, say, such 
as Mr. Mallock refers to, of the material nature of the fires of hell, 
or a view such as he also refers to, of the verbal infallibility of 


| 





ated by a series of actual or supposed events, and then, in Christian 
society and in our modern world, receives a check. We cannot, 
indeed, quite agree with Bulwer, who maintained in one of 
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his novels that hatred was an extinct motor, for we see murders 
committed every day for which we can perceive no other motive, 
and hear perpetually of social quarrels in which hatred has at last 
moved two men to violent and hostile action, but it is true, we 
think, that modern hatred is subject to checks. Not only is the 
hater subject to those influences from the variety and complexity 
of modern life of which Bulwer speaks, from the number of the 
interests which necessarily press upon his mind and prevent him 
from brooding over the villainies, real or imaginary, of any in- 
dividual, but he is almost sure at some step in the progress of 
his malady to pull himself sharply up. He recognises that 
his mind has been dram-drinking. Either he is a reasonable 
human being, and suddenly appreciates the humour of his own 
exaggerated view, or he is a Christian, and is shocked at the im- 
pulses of his own mind, or he is under the influence of the 
Christian atmosphere, and recoils before the first suggestion of 
an act which would cause suffering,—that is, from any approach 
towards making his hatred active. ‘After all,” he says to him- 
self, ‘‘ perhaps 1 mistake the fellow, or perhaps he has mistaken 
me ;” or, ‘* He may be only acting after his nature,” or, ‘‘ He has a 
right, annoying as he is in the exercise of it.” At all events, he 
reflects,—and reflection is nearly sure to be as fatal to hatred as 
it is to that form of rage which carries a man out of himself, 
and ends in a burst of destructiveness, only innocent when con- 
fined to his own china. 

The man who hates a nation rarely feels this check. He never 
pulls himself up, for he never perceives that such a process is 
obligatory on the conscience of a Christian human being. On 
the contrary, when he lets himself go full swing, he exults over 
himself for the moral virtue shown in the pace he has attained. 
It is immoral to hate an individual, but patriotic to hate a nation. 
It is foolish to be eternally suspecting a personal enemy, but 
politic to regard every national act as deserving of suspicion. To 
grudge your cousin his luck is mean, so basely mean, that most 
men would deny it; but to detest France, or Germany, or 
Russia for getting a new estate, even by legacy, is positively 
virtuous. It is feeble to be moved by taunts from an adversary, 
but if he has a few million heads it is only proper pride, a duty 
you owe to your country, to be very wrath with his most mean- 
ingless impertinence. It is wicked to desire to kill a rival merely 
because he has succeeded, but to desire to kill a nation for suc- 
ceeding is an emotion to be avowed and to be proud of. “I 
would give a finger if I could kill him,” says the angry man, and 
the bystanders pronounce him, in their hearts, a malignant fool ; 
but if he says, ‘* I would give my life if only I could destroy the 
Russian Army,” they think the sentiment quite creditable, and 
describe him ever after as ‘‘ a little violent, but frank and patrio- 
tic.” If he invents ingenious methods of killing, he is a man de- 
serving of honour; and if he kills in heaps, he isa hero. The 
hater’s very virtues, his love for his country, his desire for the 
national honour, his indignation at wrong, are all called in to 
foster his rancour, until moderation seems to himself scarcely 
less than a crime, and he talks, and especially writes, as if he were 
bereft of reason. In modern life, hereditary hatred, the 
active dislike of a man because his grandfather was a brute, is 
considered foolish, and is disowned—though few men are 
entirely free from unconscious antipathies of the kind, or 
could conceive of a Lord Ruthven as a _ benevolent philan- 
thropist—but where a nation is the subject of hatred, dis- 
tance of time matters nothing. Half Europe hates the Jews 
of to-day, because their remote ancestors executed Christ ; 
the Greeks, who have not held Byzantium for four hundred years, 
still suffer from the opprobrium attaching to the word ‘“ Byzan- 
tine ;” and educated men to this hour hate Russians hard, be- 
cause Russian proprietors, like English proprietors in the West 
Indies, were occasionally frightfully cruel to their serfs. Nothing 
the serf-owners ever did surpasses the deeds narrated before 
the last Committee of Inquiry into slavery in the West 
Indies,—but what then? So strong, indeed, is this cause of 
hatred, that we question whether if a people arose who called 
themselves Carthaginians, English educated men would ever 
quite overcome an inclination to believe that they were abnor- 
mally cruel. Men who hate nations actually read themselves 
into blazing fury by studying their history, and are ready to 
refuse votes to Irishmen because their fathers passed a confis- 
cating Act, and delight in Dutch defeats before Acheen because 
of the massacre of Amboyna. It is just the same about evidence. 
An Englishman believes a man a fool who is always worrying 
himself about things his adversary says, who listens to every 
morsel of tittle-tattle about epigrams against him which his adver- 





sary has made, or who greedily receives stories of insults offered 
by the enemy’s hangers-on to his servants. He quotes all manner of 
proverbs about listeners, asks how society is to go on if every. 
body ‘‘ repeats,” and is positively angry if malicious gossip ig 
traced to inferior servants. If, however, the enemy is a nation 
all these rules are discarded. It is absurd to believe that John 
contemplates stealing your cabbages, particularly as, if the gout 
were away, you could kick John off the premises, but to believe 
that the nation called ‘“‘ John” would not steal your mortgages ig 
suicidal trustfulness. You are besotted to think that Brown, 
who is half-insolvent, wants a lawsuit with you, who haye 
the Bank of England in your breeches-pocket, but to suppose that 
Czar Alexander wants a war with England is only far-seeing and 
wise. If your coachman tells you that your groom tells him that 
yourenemy’s stable-boy was heard to say he should like to duck the 
said groom, you smile, and bid him be silent ; but if a telegram. 
maker reports that Count Ignatieff said jestingly that a dragoman 
in English service ought to be shot, it is proper to massacre armies 
to wipe that insult out. A merchant who believed about a rival 
half the rubbish that England has believed for the past fortnight 
about Russia would be regarded as out of his mind, but the riya] 
being a nation, he who believed most was regarded as necessarily 
the acutest man. In private life, and as regards individuals, eyen 
Dr. Johnson, who ‘loved a good hater,” would have asked on 
what authority statements justifying hatred were made; but in 
international life any authority is good enough, and a story utterly 
improbable in itself is swallowed down on the authority 
of a perfectly anonymous bulletin-maker, who way, for 
aught that appears, have been paid to invent it, or may 
be gratifying a sardonic humour at the expense of the 
credulous, because irritated Englishman. The hatred, in fact, 
being supposed to be virtuous, is fostered until it becomes 
a passion, and rejects all control from either reason or experience. 
Othello’s mind about Desdemona was a judicial mind when com- 
pared with the mind of a good many Englishmen about Count 
Ignatieff, and Dissenting Ministers are hardly more credulous 
about General Bex than English Tories about Prince Gort- 
schakoff. And finally, the man who hates a nation, with 
reason or without, always desires to transmute his hatred 
into an act. At the exact point where the hater hating 
an individual usually stops, the hater hating a nation usually 
boils over. ‘The individual must not only hate very hard, 
but be very bad, who throws vitriol at his foe, but if the foe is a 
nation, that is the first thing he thinks of. He thinks it 
actually noble to let loose barbarism at him, and counts 
up the Kurds or the Arabs he might employ with a glow 
of gratified pride, in which he perceives no wickedness 
whatever. Only an oppressive man relies on his wealth to 
ruin his opponent by taking him from Court to Court, but 
if the opponent is a nation, kindly men will wag their purses, 
and exult in the number of times they can commence a new 
campaign. 

Of course, the real origin of all this rancour is ignorance, an 
inability on the part of the hater to recognise that he is hating 
persons, and not merely a force like a flood ora stream, which he 
has to dam up; but that excuse is valid only at the price of the 
hater’s reputation for knowledge and discernment. He ought to 
know what he is hating, ought to attribute sane motives, ought 
to be self-controlled enough to test evidence and distinguish 
among informants. That he is not so, that an imaginary 
story of insult to an envoy can make a nation rush to war, 
is one of the many evils which attend the progress of the 
world towards democracy, and one of the many which impose 
day by day heavier responsibilities on those who guide. We 
think they are being felt, and that within a few years the states- 
man who can madly hate a nation will be regarded as society now 
regards the man who can madly hate an individual, as a little 
mad, very bad, and dangerous to know. Fifty years hence states- 
men will regard nations as leading counsel regard opponents at 
the Bar, as persons they may quarrel with if provoked, and must 
contend with in business, but for the rest, as human beings 
exactly in essentials like themselves. Whether average men, 
however, will attain that amount of wisdom, we doubt. They will 
hardly in any reasonable time become wiser than the politicians 
who let loose out of rancour Red Indians on people of their own 
race, creed, and language, or the Peers who to-day would declare 
war on Russia because they say Russia is ambitious, tricky, and 


strong. 
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| been inspired or advised by him—that they were known, at least, 
to express his most profound convictions? ‘They purport to 
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SS ‘ be a unanimous declaration of the College of Cardinals, signed by 
THE POLICY OF THE NEW POPE. the Deans of its three Orders ; I quote the words above referred 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] t 


0:— 

“It is known by all that the oaths taken by each and every member 
of the Sacred College when they are raised to the dignity of Cardinal, 
prescribe to them the most strict duty of defending and guarding the 
. , rights, the prerogatives, and even the temporal possessions of the Church, 
on the part of the English Press, which attended the death of | at the cost of whatsoever sacrifice, even of their own blood. These 
our late Sovereign Pontiff; and certainly we should be | oaths ang now — a solemn ——— gy oe 

: : - | assembled in general congregation after the death of the lamen 
very ungrateful if we did not equally feel thankful for the Pontiff, unanimously en oe 5 the presence of God the oaths already 
auspicious concord of congratulation which has saluted the made, and once more declared their adhesion to and also renewed all 
accession of our present Holy Father. I know that we owe, in | the claims and protests published by the deceased Sovereign, both 
great part, all that has been said to the best of motives,—to — the pre on ved ey of a epee. eve ee oe 

. . . and decrees promulgated to the injury of the same and of the tolic 
magnanimous respect for a noble, heroic, and saintly character, See. Charged, therefore, by date cohen colleagues, the oheninet 
to whose vast ecclesiastical works, unceasing energy, unflinching | Card inals, heads of the Orders, address themselves to your Excellency 


courage, winning ways, gentle life, and happy death, the whole to ney arp ce i : en a act, and to pray you to page the 
: : . same to the knowledge of your Government, in the assurance that you 
world was, as it were, witness. At the Conclave which followed, will perceive this act to be both a defenco of the rights above referred 


it might well seem the vox Populi, vox Dei, were, for once in a! to, and also a manifestation of the intention of the Cardinals, who are 
way, one. Almost every journal in London declared with pardon- | resolved to follow in the way traced out by the deceased Pontiff what- 
able pride, on the morning the accession of Leo XIII. was | °¥’T ™9y bo the trials that in the course of events may await them.” 
announced, that days before the event Cardinal Pecci’s election | Is it not clear, then, that the Conclave over which Cardinal Pecci 
had been predicted in its columns. presided, and which rapidly elected him Pope with a virtual 
Mingled with these generous sentiments, there is, however, I | unanimity, was, in —s to 4 = ng of the og See, 
think you will admit, a widely diffused belief that the policy of | as uncompromising as Pius IX., and in their own words, “‘re- 
the tsa Pope may be anual to be, in some Preondh > | solved to follow in the way traced out by him”? It is not con- 
logical as well as political, in the nature of ‘‘a new departure” | sistent with common-sense to suppose that such language should 
from, if not an absolute traversing of the lines laid down by his | have been unanimously agreed to and published, if it were even 
predecessor. I think it is a common expectation among English | possible meg » ae oo to be the prelude to a new departure 
Protestants at present that Pope Leo will abandon the attitude | on the part of the Pope elect. 
maintained by Pope Pius towards the Government of King Hum-| In the same document there is a very remarkable passage, 
bert, and that a modus vivendi for Vatican and Quirinal, based | indicating that the reason for the Conclave’s assembling at 
on the abdication of the Pope's civil sovereignty, will be some- | Rome was the supreme necessity of proceeding to the election 
‘how discovered in his days. Again, propos of doctrine, in yester- | with all possible celerity, provided there was no attempt to inter- 
day's Times there is a telegram which says, ‘‘It is observable | fere with its liberty. These are the concluding words of the 
that the Pope in all his exhortations avoids mention of the Virgin, | note :— 
with the purpose of discountenancing the Mariolatry which his| “This consideration [the duty of making an immediate election] 
predecessor had so long encouraged.” All this is very natural and | }*8 prevailed over all difficulties, and has caused the Sacred College 
: - . s to decide to proceed in this city, so long as its dignity is not in the 
intelligible. It is an assumption which comes easy to the Pro- | slightest degree disturbed, to the immediate election of the future Pon- 
testant mind, that there might conceivably be the same difference | tiff; and this resolution was come to with all the more tranquillity 
between the doctrine and the conduct of one Pope and another, | dg hg | ae ya | ond ee 4 i Baw 
0 between those of a Iigh-Church and a Low-Church Arch- and the genoral rere of the Church shall counsel, i de difficult 
bishop of Canterbury. But such delusions are calculated to and painful condition in which the Apostolic Seo is now placed.” 
obscure public opinion in fairly judging the first acts of a Pon-| J will only add that the appointments of his Holiness to the 
tificate, for which we can only pray that it may be as good and as | great offices, so far as they have yet been notified, indicate the 
great a reign as the last; and I fear, where predictions have been | same determination to follow as closely as possible the policy of 
hazarded to which facts will not follow suit, we shall find jour- /his predecessor. Three of the principal offices of the Church 
nalists, who are now loud in praise of his Holiness, by-and-by | have been already filled, and they have been filled by Cardinals 
tempted to imagine that the Curia has got the better of him, or | distinguished by unmistakable signs of the predilection of Pius 
that the Jesuits have made away with his wits, or to complain! |X. The new Cardinal Camerlengo, Morichini, was promoted by 
that Vaticanism is an endemic disease in the precinct of the | him to the rank of Cardinal-Bishop only last year. ‘The Prefect 
Sixtine Chapel. | of Propaganda becomes Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
The Pope was crowned only on Sunday last. His appoint- State becomes Prefect of Propaganda. Cardinal Simeoni returns 
ments to the great offices of State have been only a few days to the department in which he spent the best years of his life in 
gazetted. Ife has not yet issued his first Encyclical Letter to the | g position analogous to that of the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
Catholic world. It would be presumptuous folly on my part to | one of our great offices; and Cardinal Franchi is called to a rank 
pretend to anticipate its contents. ‘he Holy Father will say | for which his long experience as Nuncio, his intimate knowledge 
what it is given to him in his grace of state to say to the two of the affairs of Europe, the dignity of his character and manners, 
hundred millions of human beings, who regard him as the greatest and his brave and cheerful temper, may seem to be not ill 
authority under God,—and to the rest of the human race, who | qualifications, in these days. May good fortune crown them !— 
have ears to hear and the heart to profit. But as to avoiding |] am, Sir, &c., 


$1r,—I am sure that no Catholic who has a true regard for the 
honour of the Holy See can fail to have been consoled and 
edified by the almost universal expression of regret and respect, 











‘mention of the Virgin,” I may venture to predict that the | March 7. Aw Inisu Catnoric, 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. will be found to be animated with | - 

the same spirit of tender piety towards the Mother of God as | THE HUNGARIAN CLERGY. 

were the pastorals of the late Archbishop of Perugia. And as | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


to any change in the policy of the Sovereign Pontiff towards the | Srr,—Austria’s action in the coming Congress will probably not 
Government in possession (Beati possidentes!) of the Italian be of a very vigorous character, when certain facts which seem to 
States, I see no warrant for such an expectation in the character | be overlooked are borne in mind. In Hungary not only are the 
of the Delegate of Benevento or the acts of the Cardinal | Roman Catholic priesthood divided in their opinions, but so are 
Camerlengo. | the Lutherans. In Hungary there are 703 Catholic priests, but 
No unworthy silence on the subject of the sovereign rights of , of that number the large minority of 268 belong to the Panslav 
the Holy See followed the death of its late monarch. From the party; while out of 178 Lutheran clergymen, 9! are Panslavists. 
Conclave which elected Leo XIII. there issued one manifesto, | This element of disunion and consequent weakness must be borne 
addressed in the form of a Note, to the Ambassadors of ‘ue, in mind, or very erroneous notions will be entertained as to 
Catholic States, but through them also to the Governments and Austria's action. In France untold harm has been done by tying 
nations of the earth. At that moment, the Cardinal Camerlengo | religion to the Legitimist flag; a similar misfortune may occur if 
held the highest authority in the Church, in the Conclave, in the _ those Roman Catholics whose sympathies are with Panslav Roman 
Roman States. Is it possible to suppose that the words I am Catholics in Hungary are in any way looked on as bad Catholics, 
about to quote were composed without his complete approval? or Liberal Catholics, or in brief, if any slur is thrown on their 
Is it not even probable, seeing that his election to the Papacy faith or their orthodoxy because of their political opinions.—I am, 
was the next act of the Conclave, that these words may have | Sir, &c., Wiis Neves. 
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THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The letter of the Rev. F.W. Harper contains this sentence, 
—‘‘ Let those who love the large national religion make loving 
use of it. They who must have their own private religion, let 
them make their own private provision.” That is exactly what 
Nonconformists contend for, in insisting that they should choose 
their own burial services in the parochial burial-places. It is ex- 
pedient—in some cases absolutely necessary—that the State 
should provide the ground in which the bodies of the dead are 
interred. It is neither expedient nor necessary that it should pro- 
vide a religious service also. ‘That is a matter which may as 
properly be left to the relatives of the deceased as the colour of a 
coffin, or the use or non-use of funeral hatbands and scarves. 

The adoption of this simple principle involves no practical 
difficulties. The ground which receives the corpse of the Episco- 
palian, buried with the service of his Church, is as available for 
the burial of the Nonconformist, with services of a different kind, 
and vice versé. ‘To provide another parochial burial-place for 
the sake of services which could just as well take place in the 
existing parochial graveyard would be not only a sheer waste of 
parish resources, but would perpetuate the sectarian difference 
which it is wished to remove. 

It is idle to keep on asking to whom is the burial service of 
the Church of England a grievance, the grievance being that no 
other service is permitted, and that even it must be used only by 
Episcopalian ministers. It is, doubtless, no grievance to Mr. 
Harper to read Shakespeare and Milton, but he would think it a 
great grievance were he allowed to read no other authors. 

The objection to the Burials Bill that its adoption would cause 
‘*pain and grief to thousands and tens of thousands of non- 
Liberationists,” is one which, if admitted, would prevent the 
abolition of all monopolies and disabilities. It was a ‘‘ pain and 
grief” to slave-owners to have their slaves emancipated, : to 
borough-mongers to lose their close boroughs, to those who 
sought to exclude Roman Catholics and Jews from Parliament 
and Dissenters from the Universities to see the barriers broken 
down, and to the advocates of Church-rates to submit to the 
abolition of that symbol of ascendancy. And now the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposes the Colonial Marriages Bill, not 
80 much because it is bad in itself, as because some people would 
be pained if it were passed. The Legislature has, times without 
number, been obliged to disregard grounds of resistance such as 
these, and then it has generally been found that the pain and 
grief have been very temporary, and that the supporters of the 
abolished restrictions have become reconciled to the new order of 
things with surprising quickness.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. W. 





THE BURIALS DIVISION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—In your comments on the absentees, you speak of the 
number as ‘‘near 200, most of whom, no doubt, are Conserva- 
tives.” 

The total number taking parts, by voting or pairing, in the 
division was 519. Of the 130 absent, 65 were Conservatives and 
65 were Liberals. This shows a remarkable unanimity of opinion, 
which, as far as England is concerned (and England only is 
concerned), is exemplified by the majority of 72,—175 to 247. | 





At Eylau, in 1808, the Russians fought a drawn battle againas 
the best troops under the greatest General of modern times, and 
repeated the feat in 1812 at Borodino ; and I feel in my own mind 
confident (though, of course, this is only an opinion) that, other 
things being equal, the French would have no more chance against 
the Russians than against the English or Germans. Because you 
dislike a nation, that is no reason for disparaging its power,— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Surbiton Hill, Surrey, March 3. Gro. V. Stoner. 

P.S.—In Russell's ‘‘ Modern Europe,” in Vol. V., page 266, 
there is a description of the battle of Zorndorff, where Frederick 
in turn defeated the Russians, and where the following descrip. 
tion of the contest is to be found :—‘‘ Whole regiments of Rus. 
sians were destroyed by bullets or bayonets, but not a man 
offered to quit his rank.” 

[Where did our correspondent find out that the writers in the 
Spectator ‘‘ dislike” the Russians? We are usually charged with 
thinking too well of them. The Russian soldiers, though splendid 
soldiers, lack the individual intelligence both of Germans and 
Frenchmen. They are too dependant on their officers——Ep, 
Spectator.] 





EDUCATION AND THE MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—With reference to your remarks on the proportion of 
persons signing the marriage register with a mark in 1873 and 
1875, it is scarcely possible that the operation of the Education 
Act can have seriously affected it. ‘That Act was passed in 1870, 
so that a child of twelve at the time of the passing of the Act 
would be only seventeen in 1875, an unusually early age for 
marriage. Further, the Act at first operated only in the way of 
providing accommodation ; compulsion was hardly at work even 
in towns before 1872. It is unlikely that the Act should have 
directly affected many children who were over cight when it 
passed, and these would be only sixteen this year. No doubt the 
discussions on education had an indirect effect some years before 
the Act passed. The schools inspected rose between 1865 and 
1870 from 8,438 to 10,949, and the numbers in attendance from 
1,057,745 to 1,453,531. But we must not look for very per- 
ceptible results of the Education Act till the additional million 
of children who were under inspection in 1876 begin to come to 
the fore. 

With regard to Marriage Registers, it may be worth while to 
add that they are not an altogether trustworthy test. With the 
class of persons who in Assize calendars are euphemistically 
described as ‘‘imperfectly educated,” signing the register in the 
presence of the rector or the registrar and of a circle of giggling 
friends is a serious business, and often when a simpering bride 
has hesitatingly dipped the awkwardly-held pen in the ink, a 
business-like official is tempted to cut a long business short by 
saying, ‘‘ There!—make your mark, and have done with it.” I 
speak from the experience of some hundreds of weddings in town 
and country.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. BARTLETT. 








ART. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY.—SPRING EXHIBITION. 


In view of this fact, can it fairly be said that ‘the clerical | Tus Spring Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery is rapidly becoming 
| almost entirely an exhibition of landscape drawings, the figure 
W.H. Kitson. | subjects being few and far between. ‘This is, perhaps, owing to 
| contributors preferring the Winter Exhibition of cabinet oils for 
| subjects of the latter class, but it is a decided loss to the interest 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | of the exhibition, and is calculated to make the public generally 
Srr,—May I ask you to be so very kind as to explain your mean- think there must be some truth in the old assertion, that water- 
ing in the words, ‘‘ Though the Russian soldier is worth twice what ; colours were only suitable to landscape sketching, and were 
he was in the Crimea, he is still not a Frenchman or a German ?” | unequal to the delineation of the human form. The interest, how- 
It seems to me that the inference you seek to establish as to the | ever, is the chief thing that suffers, for the spectator grows very 
immense superiority of Frenchmen and Germans over Russians | weary of beholding example after example of green spring, 
is hardly borne out by the teachings of history. ‘Io begin, the | gorgeous summer, golden autumn, or hoary winter. It is like 
Swedes, under Gustavus Adolphus, were at least the equals of | looking through a series of almanacks,—plenty of diversity of 
the Germans, or at any rate, of those Germans against whom they | treatment, but wearisome monotony of fact. For be it noticed 
fought,—I mean the Imperialists ; but though beaten at Narva, } that the great peculiarity of this Dudley Gallery is, and always 
the Russians showed themselves superior to the Swedes at | has been, that the landscapes aim rather at minute reproduction 
Pultowa. | of some special phase of nature than at landscape generally. For 
At Sagersdorff, in August, 1757, the Russians defeated the | instance, there are ten corn-fields, green lanes, or leafless trees, 
Prussians, and I extract the following from Russell's ‘‘ Modern for the picture of any specially beautiful or interesting place. 
Europe,” Vol. V., p. 235:—** Unacquainted with the valour and , Very carefully worked-up studies are the majority of the land- 
discipline of the Russian infantry, since found to be the best in scapes, and one of the great peculiarities of studies, is that many 
Europe, General Lehwald,” &c. of them ata time become wearisome. 


position is surrendered ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Torquay, March 4. 
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_ However, we will give our notice, mentioning a few of the best 
examples to be found in passing round the room. The first 
picture we stop at is No. 13, ‘*Old Tower on the North River, 
Great Yarmouth,” by A. B. Donaldson, a very bright, sunny- 
blue sketch, strong in colour and masterly in execution, and 
really enjoyable as a bit of clever, easy work. We do not mean 
that the subject is easy, for it is not, but it has been done with 
freedom, and is lacking in that quality of over-minuteness for 
minuteness’ sake, which afflicts the work of many of the Dudley 
members. No. 28, *‘ Florence from San Miniato,” by H. Pil- 
leau, is noticeable as having completely missed all resemblance to 
the City of Lilies, though it gives a long panoramic view, with 
the Duomo and Giotto’s Campanile in the middle-distance. Miss 
Edith Martineau sends four examples, three of them portraits, of 
which the best are the two first, Nos. 37 and 165, entitled, “‘ Tuning- 
up” and “In her 82nd Year.” The first is an old musician 
pending over a violin, the second an old lady sitting bolt upright in 
an arm-chair, and looking as bright and well preserved as if she had 
been keptin a glass-case. Both these portraits are good, and show 
a decided advance in skill on the part of Miss Edith Martineau, 
and what is still more creditable in a young artist’s work, they 
show no signs of decreasing earnestness or any slovenliness of work. 
We know no one out of the very first rank of portrait painters, 
whose faces show as much careful and thoughtful work as do those 
of Miss Edith Martineau’s sitters, and if she continues to improve 
as she has done of late, Miss Martineau may one day enjoy the 
proud distinction of being the first woman portrait painter who 
has attained real excellence. It is with great pleasure that we are 
able this year to say a word in praise of Mr. Hamilton Macallum. 
This artist, who always possessed a genuine ability of the rough- 
and-ready kind, has of late years given us nothing but repetitions, 
ad nauseam, of a shining sea and a purple boat. But this year, 
though we have not escaped the shining sea in one picture 
and the purple boat in the other, we at least have not got them 
in combination, and in the first work, No. 38, there is decided 
power in the figure of the fisherman kneeling on the beach, and 
appealing to the person who looks at the picture, ‘‘ Will any 
man gi’e me any more?” ‘There is a nice bit of colour under- 
neath the last-mentioned picture, some yellow tulips and green 
leaves growing against a dull red wall, which deserves a glance. 

No. 47, ‘‘ Orchardleigh,” by W. G. Addison, is a green land- 

scape of still water and overhanging trees, which is in some ways 
very praiseworthy. For instance, the painting of the foliage and 
bark of the trees and the reflections in the water are most labori- 
ously and successfully done, and perhaps the only really great 
objection to the picture is the rather coarse shades of green em- 
ployed in it. It may be doubted whether any trees, and grass, 
and water looked as green as does this picture ; but in any case, 
it is a fine piece of work. 

No. 64, “*A May Meeting,” by Walter Crane,—two people 
playing lawn-tennis in the spring-time, with almond-trees behind 
the players, and the landscape in tones of green, gold, and blue. 
What strikes us first about the picture is that it is neither one thing 
nor the other. It is neithera decorative panel nor a regular picture ; 
part of it is treated in one way and part in another, and, barring a 
certain harmoniousness of tone and tint, which Mr. Crane is never 
lacking in, this work is, on the whole, a failure, as any picture 
deserves to be which begins by stretching a tennis-net across the 
paper. No. 72, ‘*It Might Have Been,” by Louise Jopling, the 
finished sketch for the large picture exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, is, in our opinion, better than the larger work, and a 
certain heaviness which was noticeable in the oil is absent from 
the water-colour painting ; it is, however, a work of second-rate 
quality and fifth-rate sentiment, and so will probably be a great 
favourite with the majority of the picture-loving public. No. 96, 
‘Cattle and Landscape,” by Mark Fisher, is one of the most 
beautiful small studies in this gallery. As we have before noticed, 
this artist is working entirely in the French spirit, which has such 
& perilous charm for so many of our English artists. No. 101, 
“Part of an Apple-Tree,” by the Hon. Mrs. R. Boyle, is quite 
the best bit of fruit-and-foliage painting in the exhibition, and 
would be of first-rate quality anywhere. It is hung so 
abominably high that it is impossible to see it properly, but even 
from the ceiling the rosy apples and dark-green leaves, seem as 
bright as “ English air can make them.” No. 106, “ Lady 
Margaret Compton,” by E. Clifford. We are sorry to say that, 
i our opinion, Mr. Clifford’s work has been getting gradually | 
Worse for the last two or three years, and this portrait is | 
certainly worse than anything we have yet seem from his hand. | 
He seems to labour under some extraordinary delusion, which 
makes him try to over-refine all his faces and figures, and the end | 





of it is that he refines them into monstrosities. If he could 
look a little lower than Michel Angelo and Tintoret, and let 
his eyes fall upon Poynter's, Watts’, or even Miss Edith Mar- 
tineau’s work, would he, we wonder, see that a face has, 
as a rule, some drawing in it,—that a nostril, for instance, 
is not a mere slit in a straight surface? It is to be the 
more regretted that Mr. Clifford should err so greatly, as 
he is a painter of exquisite refinement and delicacy, and would 
he but condescend to draw a face correctly, like greater men have 
done, he might, to use Mr. Ruskin’s expression, “ rise from their 
feet, to show their throne.” No. 109, “‘ A Riverside House,” by 
Ernest Waterlow, is a quiet drawing, full of the tender sug- 
gestiveness which constantly marks this artist’s pictures, and 
very quietly beautiful in colour. No. 126, ‘‘ An Ancient Cinque 
Port,” by J. L. Henry, should be noticed as a good, if somewhat 
hard piece of work. No. 146, ‘* The Robin,” is one of the most 
minute if not the most beautiful of Mrs. Allingham’s many 
minute and beautiful works. It is a cottage door-way, with a 
child leaning against the door-post, and the old grandmother at 
work within ; outside, a cottage garden filled with mingled grass 
and old-fashioned flowers, and beyond a stretch of cornfield and 
sky. No. 178 (wrongly described, by the way) is ‘‘ The Picture- 
book,” by W. Coleman, the china painter, and is delicately clever 
and pretty, without being in the least anything else. Like all 
this artist’s work upon pottery, for which or for a decorative panel 
this picture would be most fitted, there is abundance of bright, 
clear colour, arranged in what may be called thin harmonies of 
tint, a peculiarly bright effect, which is yet not the least glaring 
or vulgar, being obtained thereby. The pictures, too, are always 
clever and graceful in composition, and ingenious in design. 
Altogether Mr. Coleman, if he be not deserving of the name of a 
great artist, is the first of the decorative design-makers of the 
present day, with the exception of Mr. Morris, who is in his own 
field, of course, unrivalled. No. 221, ‘‘Moonlight in Funchal 
Bay, Madeira,” by E. R. Poynter, R.A. This is the best sea- 
scape in the exhibition, and on a distinctly higher level than most 
of the work here. We have, however, only space to say it is in 
tones of grey and blue, the sky having heavy greyish-white clouds 
breaking here and there, and showing the deep blue beneath. The 
moonlight is delicate and grey, not yellow. No. 246, “ Roses and 
Cloisonnée Enamel,” by A. Lukis Guérin, is one of the best pieces 
of still life here. No. 329, ‘Cromer after Sunset,” by Arthur 
Severn, is a fine attempt at painting a very gorgeous sunset ; if it 
is practically a failure as a picture, the artist can console himself 
with the undoubted fact that not one in a hundred of his brother- 
artists would have dared to attempt it. Mr. J. C. Moore’s por- 
traits of children and Kate Greenaway’s procession of children 
are all open to the same objection, though the latter sins far the 
most grievously,—that is, that the eyes are absurdly large in 
both ; in Miss Greenaway’s (528), ‘‘ A Procession of Children,” 
he effect is positively ludicrous. We have only space to 
call attention to No. 537, portrait of E. J. Gregory, Esq., 
by John Parker, a clever brown picture; No. 550, ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Education,” by E. R. White; No. 567, “‘ Evening,” by 
H. R. Page; No. 571, “Study from the Antique,” by E. de 
Satur; No. 574, landscape, ‘‘ November,” by W. S. Coleman ; 
and No. 594, ‘*An August Cornfield,” by Mrs. C. W. Earle, the 
last of which is a specially minute and faithful study of wheat- 
sheaves, not golden in sunlight, as they are usually painted, but 
dark, under a lowering grey sky, which, by the way, is the only 
part of the picture not quite satisfactory. With No. 573, 
Tenniel’s ‘‘ Lighting the Beacon,” a striking finished sketch for a 
large picture, we must conclude our notice, though there are 
many other works which we should have mentioned. ‘The fact 
is, that the average of good work in this Gallery is high, and of 
first-rate work there is hardly any. ‘To mention more than three 
or four pictures, in strict justice we should mention, say, three 
hundred. 








BOOKS. 


A TRAVESTIE OF GOETHE* 





‘My coveted object,” says Mr. Dyrsen, ‘‘ was to bring Goethe 
home to English readers, to furnish them a vehicle for the enjoy- 
ment of the poetic effusions of a great man,—not of a great Ger- 
man. The foreigner was as much as possible to disappear, and 
the depth and passion of the man, his wit and playfulness, were 
to be presented in a form that might enable the reader to forget 


* Goethe's Poems. Translated in the Original Metres. By Paul Dyrsen. London: 
Asher and Company. 
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the poet’s nationality. There is nothing in his poems but what 
is so broadly human as to allow its being felt, thought, and ex- 
pressed in any other language, provided another could so con- 
centrate his mental faculties as to create within himself that 
condition of imaginative sentiment which he feels must have 
filled Goethe when he wrote a given piece of poetry. Hence 
reproduction seemed to me the only road to success. The 
sentiment which gave birth to each single poem was first 
to be acquired, and the musical form which the poet spon- 
taneously adopted was in the translator's ear to become 
so completely dominant as to exclude every other musical form. 
In full possession of these two most important conditions 
for the production of a lyric poem, a translator might then, I 
hoped, with a fair chance of success, grapple with the thoughts 
of the poet, and in his own idiom find for them words in the 
selection of which of which his sentiment would guide him, whilst 
his ear, in retaining the musical character of the poem, would 
gently remind him of its musical and prosodical nature. An abso- 
lute prosodical reproduction of the original piece seemed, there- 
fore, necessary, and so great was my reverence for (Goethe, that I 
laid it down as a rule that not even in irregularities of the metre 
should I permit myself to depart from the original.” 

What Mr. Dyrsen precisely means by the ‘reproduction ” on 
which he insists here as the only road to success,-we have no dis- 
tinct idea. Let us have reproduction by all means if it denotes 
what Goethe himself would have made of these poems, had he 
been an Englishman. But in Mr. Dyrsen’s hands ‘ reproduc- 
tion” appears to mean something very different, namely, a 
method inconsistent with any variation, however slight, from 
the form of the metre, but perfectly consistent with any varia- 
tion, however disastrous, from the drift of the thought and 
feeling. Mr. Dyrsen has, to use his own expression, ‘‘ grappled 
with the thoughts of the poet” so very valiantly, that he has 
generally quite got the better of his antagonist, and transferred 
to his own pages not the thoughts with which he was dealing, but 
the disfigured corpse of them, after the living body had received 
the most deadly punishment at the hands of a wrestler. Mr. Dyrsen, 
indeed, is so full of the notion that if he could take proper care of 
the metre, the poems would take care of themselves, that he does 
not appear to have given the most ordinary care to the rendering 
of his original’s meaning. Take the first song in the collection, to 
illustrate Mr. Dyrsen’s method. It is the beautiful one in which 
Goethe complains of the false light wherein songs appropriate to 
the occasion on which they were written, must necessarily appear 
when they are all divorced from the natural setting of circum- 
stances, and gathered together between the covers of a single 
book, and yet apologises for the paradoxes of feeling which will 
thus be brought to light, on the ground that the world itself being 
full of contradictions, any book of poems which would represent 
the world, must be quite as full of contradictory moods and 
feelings. Here are Goethe’s poem and Mr. Dyrsen’s version side 
by side :— 


“ Wie nimmt ein leidenschaftlich “Our broken words in passion 


Stammeln stuttered 
Geschrieben, sich so seltsam When written down look odd 
aus! and strange ; 
Nun soll ich gar von Haus zu Tis hard for me now to 
Haus arrange 
Die losen Bliitter alle sammeln. What here and there I once have 
uttered. 
“Was eine lange weite Strecke And what in life was torn 
Im Leben von einander stand, ori 


Das kommt nun unter einer 
Decke 
Dem guten Loser in die Hand. 


Doch schime dich nicht der 


By intervening time and space, 
The reader sees united; under 
One coverlet the whole I place. 


Be not ashamed of your addiction 


Gebrechen, To weakness, but compile your 
Vollende schnell das _ kleine book ! 

Buch ; For nothing else the readers 
Die Welt ist voller Widerspruch, look, 
Und sollte sich’s nicht wider- The world is full of contra- 

sprechen ? diction.” 


Here the very first line caricatures the poet, and makes him 
laughable. Goethe speaks of the strange effect produced by 
that which in our passion we stammer forth, when coldly 
written down, and Mr. Dyrsen makes it what in our passion we 
‘¢ stutter” forth. Now if he knows his own language at all well 
enough to attempt such a task as this, he should know that the 
imperfect language of poetic passion is not spoken of as stuttered, 
but onlyas stammered. ‘ Stutter’ is a word applied exclusively toa 
physical defect, ‘ stammer ’ also to the inadequacy of the utterance 
of high-wrought feeling. Next, Goethe never once hints that ‘it 
is hard ” for him ‘‘to arrange ” what here and there he has uttered. 


all the loose leaves which he had thrown off in one 
place after another, which had been separated by great 
intervals of time and space, and bring them all between the 
| cover of one book, for the enjoyment of the reader; and that 
_when so gathered together they bring home to him very strongly 
the paradoxes of human feeling. But that is not saying that it is 
| hard for him thus to arrange them, nor even that it goes in any way 
against his taste or feeling to do so. On the contrary, he implies 
that strange as the poems appear to him when thus collected, they 
are no stranger than human life itself when looked on as a whole : 
and that if true poems at all, they ought to bear the marks of 
moral paradox upon them. Again, the meaning of the last verge 
is utterly perverted. (Goethe does not apologise for his own 
weaknesses in it, as Mr. Dyrsen makes him do,—which would 
have been totally out of keeping with the drift of the little poem. 
He tells himself not to be ashamed of the imperfections of the 
book,—that is, of the many moral hiatuses and deficiencies 
of link between mocd and mood which he now per- 

ceives ; it is the seeming faults of the collection of poems, not 
of his own character, for which he apologises, and Mr. Dyrsen’s, 

‘‘ Be not ashamed of your addiction to weakness” is as prosaica? 
an innovation on Goethe’s meaning as it is a ‘‘ prosodical” 

innovation, to use our translator’s phrase, to make the arrange- 

ments of the rhymes in the two first verses the same as that of 

the last, instead of marking a change of tone, as Goethe does, in 
the last verse. (This, indeed, is a criticism no one would make, 
but for Mr. Dyrsen’s rather pompous prefatory vow of absolute 
fidelity to Goethe’s prosody. Now it is clear that the order of 
the rhymes is at leasi as essential an element in the effect of the 
verse, as almost any conceivable change in the rhythm.) 

But if the travestie of Goethe begins at the beginning of Mr. 
Dyrsen’s volume, it does not begin there in full force. The finer 
and more delicate the play of Goethe’s fancy, the more absurd 
the travestie becomes. ‘Turn over two leaves, and read the litile 
poem called ‘‘Heath-rose.” Again, we give the original side 
by side with Mr. Dyrsen’s rendering :— 

HEIDENROSE. HEATH-ROSE. 
“ Sah’ ein Knab’ein Réslein steh’n “Saw a boy a rosie bright 

Réslein auf der Heiden, In the heath a rosie; 

War so jung und morgenschon, Clad she was with morning light. 

Lief er schnell es nah zu seh’n, He approached and at her sight 

Sah’s mit vielen Freuden, Boy was warm and cozy. 

Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, Rosie, rosie, rosy-red, 

Roslein auf der Heiden. In the heath the rosie. 


Knabe sprach, ich breche dich Said the boy: I come to pick 
Roslein auf der Heiden, In the heath the rosie. 
Réslein sprach, ich steche dich, Rosie answered: I will prick 
Dass du ewig denkst an mich, And forever make you sick ; 
Denn ich will’s nicht leiden. Yes! I shall oppose ye. 
Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, Rosie, rosie, rosy-red, 
Réslein auf der Heiden. In the heath the rosie. 
Und der wilde Knabe brach Wanton boy did roughly pick 
’s Roéslein auf der Heiden ; In the heath the rosie. 
Réslein wehrte sict und stach, Rosie said: I can yet prick, 
Half ihr doch kein Weh und Though you've cut mo to the 
Ach, quick, 
Musst’ es eben leiden. Though I can’t oppose ye. 
Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, Rosie, rosie, rosy-red, 
Roslein auf der Heiden.” In the heath the rosie.” 
No travestie could be worse. In the first place, the word 
‘¢ rosie” makes the whole thing ridiculous. The simplicity of 
the poem, which is of its essence, disappears at once when a 
form so affected is taken for the leading word of the poem. And it 
was quite unnecessary. The real equivalent in England would 
have been the word ‘ wild-rose,” which expresses as nearly as 
may be Goethe's ‘Réslein.” Next, it is a complete 
mistranslation to say, ‘‘Clad she was with morning 
light.” Goethe says nothing about it, only that the wild- 
rose was so young and so full of the beauty of morning,—i.e., of 
the beauty of its own youth,—that the sight gave the beholder great 
joy. But what does Mr. Dyrsen say? Why, that the boy, seeing 
the ‘‘rosie” “‘clad with morning light,” ‘“‘was warm and cozy.” 
Why, if he had just been put between the blankets with a hot 
wine-posset to drink, the expression might have been appropriate. 
As it is, an expression more monstrously ridiculous could hardly 
be found in so-called English verse. Perhaps, indeed, the 
exquisite vapidness and unfaithfulness of, — 
“ And forever make you sick ; 
Yes! I shall oppose ye.” 
is almost, though not quite, equal in absurdity to the ‘‘ warmth 
and coziness” which the youth feels on seeing the wild-rose. 
Mr. Dyrsen has grappled with the wild-rose with a vengeance, 
till not a petal nor a thorn in her remains by which Goethe's 





What he does say is, that it is now his task to gather togethet | 


wild-rose might be identified. 
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Or try Mr. Dyrsen with the ballads, and he is just as successful | every specimen of this translation which we have examined. We 
ja “ grappling” with his author’s meaning till he disfigures it and | have no idea who the translator is, but there are mistranslations 


makes it almost comic. 


Here is a very famous ballad, written, as | which suggest that he is not really at home in the English 


Goethe once explained, under the spell of the feelings which the | language; and in any case he has no real insight into the 


charm of the summer water exerts on a devotee of bathing :— 
“THe FIsner. 
The water purled, the water swelled 
Into the fisher’s ear ; 
His eyes upon his angle dwelled, 
His head was cool and clear. 
And as he sits and forward bends 
The water moves somewhere, 
And slowly from below ascends 
A woman wet and fair. 
She sang to him, she spoke to him : 
You Jure my brood ; but why ? 
Man’s cunning is so hard and grim, 
For all my fishes die. 
If you but knew how happy may 
A fish be down below, 
You would not here a moment stay, 
But with me you would go, 
Does not the moon bathe in the sea? 
Does not the sun bathe there ? 
Arising from the waves is he 
Not twice as bright and fair? 
Does not the sky’s reflection show 
A moist and tender blue ? 
And your own face—is it not so ?— 
Enjoys undying dew. 
The water purled, the water swelled ; 
It gently touched his feet ; 
His soul upon a vision dwelled 
Of love and rapture sweet. 
She spoke to him, she sang to him 
A most seductive lore 
With flattery bland and cunning grim,— 
The boy was seen no more.” 
Now to make the water ‘“‘swell” ‘ into the fisher’s ear ” before it 
had even touched his feet, was surely a great blunder, but we 
will suppose Mr. Dyrsen to have meant, as no doubt he did, that 
only the sound of the washing of the waves penetrated into his 
ear; still, is ‘‘angle” American for “ hook’? (Mr. Dyrsen, we 
see, dates from New York), for to us it suggests rather isosceles 
triangles or other geometrical themes of study than any piscatorial 
meditations. Goethe's ballad does not say at all that the fisherman’s 
head was cool and clear. It says that the fisherman, watching 
his hook, was ‘‘cool to the very heart,” ‘“kiihl bis an’s Herz 
hinan,” and it is to the spell exerted over him by the coolness of the 
stream, that the water-nymph appeals, in order to turn his head, 
—which she could hardly have turned if it had been as cool and 
clear as the translator tells us. And then to tell us that ‘the 
water moves somewhere,” instead of ‘ Theilt sich die Fluth 
empor,”—why, the water could hardly divide at all without 
dividing ‘‘ somewhere,” and it would have been about as germane 
to the ballad for the translator to have told us that the land 
moved nowhere,—the poet himself having given us no such piece 
of irrelevant information,—as that the water moved ‘“ some- 
where.” And then there appears ‘‘a woman wet and fair,” and 
the reader of course thinks of spoiled dresses, and perhaps of a 
saturated umbrella, instead of a dripping water-nymph. Again, 
after the flat translation of Goethe’s lines,— 
** Was lockst du meine Brut 
Mit Menschenwitz und Menschenlist, 
Hinauf in Todesgluth,” 
into,— 
‘Yon lure my brood ; but why ? 
Man’s cunning is so hard and grim, 
For all my fishes die,” 
Mr. Dyrsen misses entirely one of the most poetical touches in 
the poem, the watersprite’s declaration that if the fisherman 
knew how delicious the watery life was, he would dive down 
at once and taste for the first time real health, — 
** Ach wiisstest du, wie’s Fischlein ist 
So woblig auf dem Grund, 
Du stiegst herunter wie du bist 
Und wiirdest erst gesund.” 
And what the lines,— 
“ And your own face,—is it not so? 
Enjoys undying dew,” 


may mean, we have not the remotest notion. Certainly they are 


no translation of Goethe’s question whether the softened reflection | 


of the fisherman’s own face in the water does not entice him into 
that “undying dew” (if Mr. Dyrsen will have it so), which 
at present his face does not enjoy. Then the last verse is as bad 
as it could be. ‘There is no ‘flattery bland, and cunning 
grim” in the ballad at all, and the whole sentiment of 
the poem is inconsistent with it. But it is the same with 


| spirit of lyrical poetry. He touches nothing which he does not 

travesty. Indeed we should not have reviewed the book at all, 
| but that after reading Mr. Dyrsen’s rather pompous preface about 
| his absolute ‘ prosodical reproduction” of Goethe, it struck us 
| that it might be wise to warn English readers that Goethe is about 
| as recognisable in this translation, as is a beautiful face when dis- 
torted in the bowl of a silver spoon. No one who made 
acquaintance with Goethe only in this travesty, would have reason 
for supposing him to be a poet at all. 





L’'ESTRANGE’S “HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR.” * 
Mr. L’EstraNnGeE is a very original writer, aboriginal, we might 
almost say, in his simplicity. He disdains the arts which pro-— 
pounders of new ideas usually adopt, and is content to let his 
novelties take their chance, untricked with logic and unfrounced 
with rhetoric. From the first page to the last he pursues the 
even tenour of his way, pouring forth with gigantic calmness an 
endless stream of original utterances, and as unconscious of them, 
apparently, as—to borrow Mr. Carlyle’s image—is the sculptured 
stone head of some public fountain, which through its brass 
mouth-tube emits water to the worthy and the unworthy alike, 
and maintains the same earnest, assiduous look, whether any 
water be flowing or not. If we do not say a word about his 
analysis of ‘‘ Humour and the Ludicrous,” it is because that 
analysis has silenced us as the conversation between Sir Nathaniel 
and Holofernes silenced ‘‘ GoodmanDull,”—we “ understand none 
neither.” We do, indeed, dimly recognize the author himself in 
the ‘man who in sober seriousness recounts something which 
makes us laugh,” but ‘is not humorous, although his want of 
discrimination may not be sufficient to make him ludicrous,”—but 
only dimly, we confess, for it is hard to say what Mr. L’Estrange’s 
want of discrimination does not make him. Is he humorous, 
for instance, or ludicrous, when he informs us that “ glad” 
comes from the Greek word for laughter, and that no animal ever 
adopts the vocal sounds of another, a bird never mewing and a 
cat never singing. We hesitate to believe that ‘‘ Poor Poll” 
should be ignored so cavalierly. Anyhow, we are surely 
right in doubting whether Mr. L’Estrange is quite correct in 
his assertion that the laughter which arises, as he warily puts 
it, “‘ on certain occasions, in consequence of some remarkable and 
unusual occurrence, such as the reception of glad tidings or the 
sudden acquisition of some good-fortune,” has ceased to exist. 
He is right, of course, in saying that this ‘“‘ ancient laughter,” 
as he calls it, is alluded to in early writing,—that is, if the 
Old Testament and Homer be early writings ; but again we ask, 
is he humorous or ludicrous in saying that this kind of laughter 
is extinct, extinct, that is, as the howling or whatever vocal sound 
it was that ‘‘ dragons of the prime” made, when they ‘ tare each 
other in their slime”? We do not pause for a reply, and it would 
be tedious to continue this idle banter. An amusing story is told 
about Charles Lamb’s wishing to feel the bumps of an absurd 
admirer of Shakespeare, and we may admit that we should like to 
feel the bumps of the author of this //istory of English Humour, 
Some light then might, perhaps, be thrown upon the form which 
the demon took who whispered him to write it. But Mr. L’Estrange 
is more reticent than Gibbon, and this, too, must remain a puzzle for 
us. Other puzzles come thronging thick and fast to our bewildered 
memory, and we feel that we owe a word of serious warning to the 











reader. ‘* Galeotto fu il libro, e chilo scrisse,” which, to avoid all 


| possible misconstruction, we will vilely parody,—‘ Strange was 


the book, L’Estrange was he who wrote it.” We finished it, but 
it nearly finished us, and when we finished it, ‘‘ that day we read 
no more.” It may be that we read, with inconsiderate rashness, 
too long ata stretch. Like Milton's Eve, we greedily engaged 
without restraint; and the judicious reader, who, with Mr. 


} Browning’s Eve, should say, ‘‘I wanted a taste, and now there’s 
| enough of it,” would doubtless feel much better. 


We should be 
loth to say that immediate danger need be feared from homeo- 
pathic doses of Mr. L’Estrange’s stuff. 

We said before that we would cease this stupid funning, 
of which we are in sober earnest heartily ashamed. But we 
are in a sad quandary. Eager to strike, we are afraid to 
wound, for the author may, for all we know, have really done 
his best, and be like the pupil before whom Dr. Arnold said 





* History of English Humour. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. London: Hurat 


and Blackett. 1878. 
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that’ he would willingly stand cap in hand. With all his 
** originality,” Mr. L’Estrange has evidently not an ounce 
of combativeness or bumptiousness in his composition, and 
already we fear that we have given him cause to say, with Judas 
Machabaeus, in Love’s Labour's Lost, —‘‘ This is not generous, not 
gentle, not humble.” Thinking thus, we cannot, like Mrs. Gamp, 
make ‘‘a sudden turn from banter to ferocity,” and tell him 
plainly that his book is worthless, and only likely to 
mislead what Lessing calls a highly .uneducated (hoch un- 
gelehrten) reader. We will, therefore, content ourselves with 
mentioning a few of his most ‘ original” assertions, without a 
comment, or at most with a good-natured one,—at all events. 
with no more banter. Mr. L’Estrange, then, says that ‘“ Aris- 
tophanes must be content to bear the reproach of having 
been the first to introduce punning.” We believe ourselves that 
punning is as old or older than articulate speech, but the well- 
known pun in the Odyssey by which Ulysses saved himself in the 
Cyclops’ cave, unless, indeed, it be an interpolation by Aris- 
tarchus, or some other Alexandrian scholar—and we have never 
heard this seriously urged—may lead Mr. L’Estrange to 
withdraw his charge against the great comedian in his 
next edition. Of course that incorrigible jester would 
have made very light of such a charge, even had it 
been true, but would Terence so readily pardon our author for 
calling that pellucid style of his ‘‘ highly complex”? Would 
Plautus also, we may ask, plead guilty to the charge of inventing 
such a word as ‘‘ gugga ?’’—a word, by the way, which is not to 
be found in Facciolati, but which Mr. L’Estrange thinks may 
have corresponded with our word “ nigger.” In certain circum- 
stances, we can imagine Plautus inventing such a word as 
‘*¢ wagga ;” but we must not forget our compact, nor indeed the 
fact that English Humour is the subject of this history. And 
here, metaphorically speaking, we can hardly plant a footstep on 
the marl without exploding one of Mr. L’Estrange’s crackers. 
Prior, we are told, delights in cupids, nymphs, and flowers, 
verges, perhaps, in two or three places, upon indelicacy, but con- 
ceals it so well among feathers and rose-leaves that we may half 
pardonit. Swift’s foible was satire, (angels and ministers of grace! 
what was his forte, then?)—Smollett has scarcely any claim to be 
regarded as a humourist, except such as is largely due to the use 
of gross indelicacy and coarse caricature; Sheridan’s plays only 
contain a few brilliant passages ; the Jngoldsby Legends are recom- 
mended by an occasional historical allusion, especially at the ex- 
pense of the old monks ; Southey is not generally amatory in his 
humour; Byron suffered more than any one from his humour 
being misapprehended; Thackeray was always making pin- 
‘cushions, into which he was plunging his little points of 
sarcasm, and owing to his confining himself to this kind of 
humour, he avoids the common danger of missing his mark. 
And now sat prata biberunt. The reader may not unnaturally 
think that we have been maliciously making a pin-cushion, by 
putting together a cento of unfairly selected “ originalities.”” We 
assure him that we have done nothing of the kind, and to make 
our assurance doubly sure, we will quote Mr. L’Estrange’s account 
of ** Rejected Addresses.” ‘+ This work,” he says, ‘‘ now exhibits 
the ephemeral character of humour, for the originals having fallen 
into obscurity, the imitations afford no amusement. But we can 
still appreciate a few, especially the two respectively com- 
mencing,— 
* My brother Jack was nine in May,’ 
and,— 
‘ Oh, why should our dull retrospective addresses.’..... 

The point in these will be recognised at once, as Wordsworth 
and Moore are still well known.” Is it possible that Mr. L’Estrange 
failed to ‘‘recognise” the parodies of Marmion and Childe 
Harold, er have Byron and Scott really fallen into obscurity ? 


Strange as our assertion may appear, a still more “ original” | 
passage will be found than this in a description of the wits, who, | 
‘though successors of the parasites of ancient Greece, and the | 


fools of the middle-ages,” &c. (Vol. II., p. 162),—but we must 
leave the reader to look at it for himself. 
And here we might and perbaps ought to leave Mr. L’Estrange 


without another word, but we cannot persuade ourselves to do. 


so. ‘It must require,” he tells us, ‘‘ great joviality or eccen- 
tricity to find any humour in caricaturing a pun.” What he 
means we know not, neither does he, perhaps, but it certainly 
requires no great joviality to caricature an epitaph. ‘‘ Alas, poor 
Yorick !” is the epitaph we are thinking of, and we shall couple 
it with a final quotation from Mr. L’Estrange :—* Association,” 
he says, ‘‘ has also considerable effect. Owing to this, little boys 
at school are rarely able to laugh at a Greek joke. 


We consider 


that to calla man an ass is a reproach, but in the East, in be. 
wailing a lost friend, they frequently exclaim, ‘ Alas, my 
jackass !’” 





THE SONNETS OF BUONARROTI AND CAMPANELLA* 
‘‘T mAVE found out the reason,” wrote Mrs. Barbauld, “why 
the French have so little poetry,—it is because everybody makes 
verses.” This saying of a clever woman has, no doubt, some 
truth in it, and a language which, like the Italian, yields readily to 
the demands of rhyme, is also likely to have its literature burdened 
with a vast amount of verse which is not poetry. There was a 
time when almost every educated Italian gentleman deemed jt 
incumbent upon him to write verses. Men of all classes and 
ladies also wrote sonnets ag if for dear life, and it is scarcely 
possible, we think, to mention an illustrious Italian whosé name 
has been handed down from the fifteenth century who did not 
try his hand at this kind of versification. Much, of course, 
that was done in this way was merely imitative verse, 
much has no claim to recognition except as illustrating: the 
fashion and folly of the age; but it is remarkable that the 
passion for sonnet-making was not confined to dilettanti 
triflers, but was exhibited by men of the highest mark in 
Italy. Not only did all the greatest Italian poets write sonnets 
—a habit confined to no special age, but common alike to Dante 
and Alfieri—her statesmen, her philosophers, and her artists have 
lalso tried their skill at the sonnet, and in some instances with 
remarkable success. It was natural that Michael Angelo, brought 
up at the Court of the famous Lorenzo de’ Medici, himself a 
sonneteer, should have been prompted to follow the example of 
his patron, and still more of the great poet whose immortal poem, 
the Divina Commedia, he is said to have known by heart. The 
sonnet, in the hands of Dante, in Leigh Hunt’s judgment, reached 
a perfection which Petrarch himself did not attain. The exquisite 
grace of Dante is far from being exhibited by Michael Angelo, 
but there is a weight of thought and a force of expression in the 
sonnets of this great man which give to them an undying value. 
His madrigals and sonnets, writes Mr. Symonds, ‘‘ were eagerly 
sought for during his lifetime. They formed the theme of learned 
academical discourses, and won for him the poetic crown in 
death. Upon his tomb the Muse of Song was carved, in 
company with Sculpture, Architecture, and Painting. Since 
the publication of the rifacimento in 1623, his verses have been 
used among the testi di lingua by Italians, and have been studied 
in the three great languages of Europe.” 

A sonnet, more than any other form of poetical composition, 
depends for its perfection upon peculiar niceties of language. 
Every word has its place, and the charm of the versification is 
more dependent than in longer and irregular compositions upon 
assonance in the rhymes. To write a really fine sonnet is one of 
the most difficult of poetical tasks, but it is perhaps even more 
difficult so to translate a sonnet as to preserve its original mean- 
ing, and to make it at the same a truly beautiful English poem 
| So great is this difficulty, that there is scarcely a transplanted 
| sonnet in our language that can be said to have taken root in our 
| soil and to enjoy an independent life. Mr. Symonds is a master 

of Italian, and in his version of the sonnets of Michael Angelo 
}and of Campanella he has followed, as far as possible, ‘ the 
‘rhyming structure” of his originals, and states that he has also 
| studied “in eachsonnet the cadence both of thought and diction, 
| so as to satisfy an English ear.” The obstacles he had to over- 
| come were no doubt serious. Both poets, he observes,— 

| «pack their thoughts so closely, that it is not easy to reproduce them 
| without either awkwardness or sacrifice of matter. But while Campa- 
| nella is difficult from the abruptness of his transitions and the violence 
| of his phrases, Michael Angelo has the obscurity of a writer whose 
thoughts exceed his power of expression, and who complicates the 
| verbal form by his endeavour to project what cannot easily be said in 
verse. A little patience will generally make it clear what Campanella 
meant, except in cases where the text itself is corrupt. But it may 
sometimes be doubted whether Michael Angelo could himself have done 
more than indicate the general drift of his thought, or have disengaged 
his own conception from the tangled skein of elliptical and ungram- 








| matical sentences in which he has enveloped it.” 


Wordsworth’s judgment agrees with that of Mr. Symonds re- 
specting Michael Angelo. ‘ His poetry,” he observes, “is the 
most difficult to construe I ever met with, but just what you 
would expect from such a man, showing abundantly how con- 
versant his soul was with great things I can translate, 
and have translated, two books of Ariosto at the rate nearly of 
one hundred lines a day ; but so much meaning has been put by 





* The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso Campanella. Now for 
the first time translated into Rhymed English. By John Addington Symonds; 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1878. 
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: : 
Michael Angelo into so little room, and that meaning sometimes 
go excellent in itself, that I found the difficulty of translating him 
insurmountable.” If such a poet as Wordsworth could write thus of 
a difficulty in his art, the utmost allowance ought to be made for the 
work of a critic who, however varied his accomplishments, has 
never, we believe, put on the mantle of the poet. Some of the son- 
nets are much injured, we think, by weak endings. A poet would 
avoid, and a translator of sonnets ought if possible to avoid, ending 
his lines with such words as “‘ toilsomely,” “‘lingeringly,” ‘ jollity,” 
and such rhymes as ‘ philosophy” with ‘ modesty,” or 


’ 


to publish several works of the philosopher, in testimony of his admira- 
| tion. Among these were Le Cantiche. Instead, however, of printing 
| the poems in extenso, he made a selection, choosing those apparently 
| which took his fancy, and which, in his opinion, threw most light on 
| Campanella’s philosophical theories... .. . What proportion the 
| selection bore to the whole bulk of the MS. seems to me uncertain, 
| though the latest editor asserts that it formed only a seventh part. 
| The manuscript itself is lost, and Adami’s edition of the specimens is 
all that now remains as basis for the text of Campanella’s poems. The 
| first edition was badly printed in Germany on very bad paper, without 
the name of press or place. Besides the poems, it contained a brief 
| prose commentary by the editor, the value of which is still very great, 
| Since we have the right to suppose that Adami’s explanations em- 


‘courtesy ” with ‘* equality,” and in another place, ‘‘ courtesy’ | bodied what he had received by word of mouth from Campanella. .... . 


with ‘‘satiety.” Again, we meet with prosaic expressions which 
mar the beauty of the verse. ‘Each overplus and each de- 
ficiency you will make good,” falls on the ear with a grating 
sound, and rarely do we find lines that charm us with their 
melody. As a fair specimen of Mr. Symonds’s skill, we give the 
following translation of the sonnet beginning ‘‘ Non vider gli 
occhi miei cosa mortale,” which has also been translated by 
Wordsworth. The two versions may be compared. Here is Mr. 
Symonds’s :— 
“T saw no mortal beauty with these eyes, 

When perfect peace in thy fair eyes I found ; 

But far within, where all is holy ground, 

My soul felt Love her comrade of the skies; 

For she was born with God in Paradise ; 

Else should we still to transient loves,be bound ; 

But finding these so false, we pass beyond 

Unto the Love of Loves that never dies. 

Nay, things that die cannot assuage the thirst 

Of souls undying; nor Eternity 

Serves Time, where all must fade that flourisheth. 

Sense is not love, but lawlessness accurst: 

This kills the soul ; while our love lifts on high 

Our friends on earth—higher in heaven through death.” 
And here is Wordsworth’s rendering of a truly noble sonnet :— 


“No mortal object did these eyes behold, 

When first they met the placid light of thine, 

And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 

And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 

Heayen-born, tLe Soul a heavenward course must hold ; 

Beyond the visible world She soars to seek 

(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 

In that which perishes; nor will he lend 

His heart to aught which doth on time depend, 

’Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love 

That kills the soul: love betters what is best 

Even here below, but more in heaven above.” 
We observe, by the way, that one of the sonnets translated by 
Wordsworth, and so translated that it bears the ease and sweet- 
ness of an original poem, has no place in Mr. Symonds’s volume. 
We allude to the one commencing, ‘Ben sarian dolci le pre- 
ghiere mie,” the first couplet of which in Wordsworth’s translation 
is :— 

“The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray.” 

The sacred sonnets, written in the artist’s old age, are carefully 
rendered by Mr. Symonds, but there is a harshness in his versifi- 
cation, when compared with that of former translators. Mr. 
Harford, for instance, whose Life of Michael Angelo was published 
about twenty years ago, does not profess to be a poet, but his 
version of the sonnet addressed to Vasari is more musical than 
the later rendering ; and the same judgment will, we think, be 
passed by most readers who compare Mr. Harford’s translation with 
the sonnet, which appears on the 115th page of this volume. We 
should add that Mr. Symonds’s version is the first given by an 
English translator since the publication of Michael Angelo’s auto- 
graph in 1863, all earlier versions having been made from the 


A very few copies of the unpretending little volume were printed, and 
none of these seem to have found their way into Italy, though it is 
possible that they had a certain circulation in Germany. At any rate, 
there is reason to suppose that Leibnitz was not unacquainted with 
the poems; while Herder, in the Renaissance of German Literature, 
published free translations from a few of the sonnets in his Adrastea.” 
The writer adds that Orelli, delighted with Herder’s version, 
tried for a quarter of a century to procure a copy of the original, 
and at last received the long-coveted little volume from Wolfen- 
biittel, in the north of Germany. To this we owe the reprint 
published at Lugano in 1834. Mr. Symonds’s judgment of Cam- 
panella as a poet is a very high one. ‘‘ Between Dante and 
Alfieri,” he observes, ‘‘no Italian poet except Michael Angelo 
expressed so much deep thought and feeling, in phrases so terse 
and with originality of style so daring, and even Michael Angelo 
is monotonous in the range of his ideas and uniform in his diction 
when compared with the indescribable violence and vigour of 
Campanella.” The following, for which alone we can find space, 
is termed by the translator, ‘in some respects the most sublime 
and most pathetic of Campanella’s sonnets :”— 
‘*T fear that by my death the human race 

Would gain no vantage. Thus I do not die. 

So wide is this vast cage of misery, 

That flight and change lead to no happier place. 

Shifting our pains, we risk a sorrier case : 

All worlds, like ours, are sunk in agony : 

Go where we will, we feel ; and this my cry 

I may forget like many, an old disgrace. 

Who knows what doom is mine? The Omnipotent 

Keeps silence; nay, I know not whether strife 

Or peace was with moe in some-earlier life. 

Philip in a worso prison me hath pent 

These three days past—but not without God’s will. 

Stay weas God decrees; God doth no ill.” 





TWO LOVES.* 
Tue author of Petite’s Romance has done well to adhere to the 
direct and simple plan of construction which rendered her first 
novel so pleasing and effective. Again she tells a story which 
has just one complication in it, sufficient to bring about the en- 
tanglement that is set right to the satisfaction of everybody in 
the end, and to develop the characters of all the persons intro- 
duced into the narrative by an easy and natural process ; and 
though Dora Lee will not captivate readers as the author's first 
heroine captivated them, she is a more than ordinarily in- 
teresting heroine. The method of telling the story, by the 
medium of the companion who succeeds the governess in the 
charge of the motherless girl, is a time-honoured one; but 
in this instance it is the best that could have been adopted, for 
the relations between Sir Basil Lee and Dora are of a kind 
which could only have been discerned by an inmate of the same 
house, who yet had not power or influence to interfere with the 
fatherand daughter. The character of Mrs, Morgan, who tells 
the story, is skilfully conveyed ; she does not expatiate upon her- 
self, nor does she affect to efface herself ; she just comes into the 





story, and retires from it, as its exigencies require, and yet one 











edition of 1623. In the earlier edition difficulties were smoothed | knows her thoroughly in a short time, her good-sense, her strong 
down by the poct’s grand-nephew, but Signor Guasti’s edition of | feelings, her real though not rapidly evoked sympathy, and her 
the autograph has no doubt added greatly to the difficulties of the | calm undemonstrative manner, capable of holding even Sir Basil 
translator, and it is but just to Mr. Symonds that this should be | J ¢¢’s tyrannical temper in check. Mrs. Martin has a clever way 
borne in mind. We may add that a translation of several of the of conveying temper without describing violent scenes, and we 
Sonnets will be found in the appendix to the third volume of Mr. | are gure she dislikes Sir Basil herself, and means her readers to 
Symonds’s work on the ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy.” | dislike him, though he is one of the two persons who divide, and 
Campanella’s name, unlike that of Michael Angelo, is scarcely | nearly break, Dora's heart between them. It is pleasant to know 
known in England as that of a poct, and Mr. Symonds states | that when Sir Basil Lee marries Mary Wrexham, without the 
that ‘until the year 1834 his poems were wholly and entirely | slightest consideration for the feelings of the daughter who has 
unknown in Italy.” The introduction, therefore, describing the | sacrificed so much for him, he has a future before him very 
recovery of the poems, will be found to contain much that is new | different from the unlimited submission and the fanatical devo- 
to most readers. ‘Twenty-five years of Campanella’s life were ! tion of Dora. A bit of quiet, even vague, unexaggerated poetical 
Spent in imprisonment at Naples, and there he was visited by aj justice of this kind is very refreshing in a novel; much more 
German named Adami. We shall leave Mr. Symonds to tell the | natural than the “terrible example” expedients, which are 
eee aay "+ Two Loves: a Novel. By Mrs. C. Martin, Author of “ Petites Romance,” &¢ 
“A close intimacy sprang up between them, and Adami undertook | London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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generally as little like life as the children’s stories of half a 
century ago, in which the virtuous Tommy becomes an 
admiral, and the ill-behaved Harry dies lamentably, regret- 
ting, it must be said, not so much his sins as their painful 
consequences to himself. Miss Wrexham is a very well-drawn 
and clever character, and the description of the amazement, 
mingled with fright and incredulity, with which the two women 
who are submissively accustomed to the autocratic doings of Sir 
Basil observe the unembarrassed ease of the young lady’s treat- 
ment of her host, is amusing. The idea of anyone’s daring to con- 
tradict Sir Basil, or more audacious still, to make jokes at his 
expense, and tell him he hasa temper! Miss Wrexham is the 
most cleverly-drawn character in the book, and her indo- 
lent mother, whose imaginary illnesses always happen oppor- 
tunely, to prevent her being obliged to exert herself, is 
at once a pendant and a foil to the self-willed and de- 
termined heiress. In these instances there is none of the 
exaggeration of which, highly as we think of the book as a 
whole, we detect some traces in both Sir Basil and his daughter. 
The author makes the mistake so commonly made by writers of 
fiction, who, beginning to recount the lives and adventures of 
certain persons at certain epochs, do not take account of the 
habits which would necessarily have been formed during the 
years that have preceded their entrance upon the stage the 
novelist has provided for them. A father and daughter, 
between whom so powerful and exclusive an affection existed 
as that which the author of this story makes the chief motive 
of it, and on whom the family secret, which is at the bottom 
of all their troubles—an admirably contrived secret, and 
quite like real life—would have pressed with equal weight 
of care, would have had too much confidence in each other, 
would have been under too little restraint, no matter what 
Sir Basil's temper might have been, to admit of the misapprehen- 
sion of the daughter’s feelings by the father to such an extent. 
That there should come misunderstanding and estrangement in the 
train of the daughter's timid jealousy and the father’s anger that 
she should dare to question his will, even when that will had 
interposed a stranger between his child and himself, is a natural 
result of the circumstances, and the process is shown with skill 
and delicacy of touch. ‘The only thing to which we take excep- 
tion is the point of departure of the story. 

The Franco-Prussian war is assuming a place in the fiction of 
the present time like that which the Crimean war occupied from 
twenty to fifteen years ago, and that which the Peninsular war 
filled in the novels of Maxwell and Lever. Mr. William Black’s 
Uhlan Baron is one of the finest fellows in and out of romance, 
and in this novel we have another hero who is half-German, and 
that the best half. Max Wray is a good, true, brave man, and if 
he is a little too sentimental for the time, he makes up for it when 
he is in the midst of ‘‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
One of Dore Lee’s two loves is a worthy object, and there is some- 
thing quietly and genuinely pathetic in the way in which he takes 
his punishment in the first instance, administered, as it is, under 
the influence of a mistaken notion of the right and honourable 
thing for her to do, by Dora Lee. Of course, in real life (in 
which a family secret of the kind that makes all the mischief 
and misery in the story might only too easily exist), Dora would 
simply tell Max ‘‘all about it,” and Max would simply tell Dora 
that he did not in the least mind, and they must be married im- 
mediately, quand méme ; but that is beside the question. If novels 
were all exactly like real life, they would be equally tiresome, and 
no one would ever want to read them. 





NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. | 
WE cannot say we hold ‘ The ‘ Revenge,’” Tennyson's poem in | 
the Nineteenth Century, to be a great poem, or one of the best songs | 
th> Laureate has sung for us; but it contains some ringing lines, 
and is full of the fire which should penetrate the ballad. We | 
only wish the poet would sing us a few more, or give us, now that 


justice and freedom for the Slav, the Hellene, and even the Jew 
though the conduct of the latter throughout this struggle hag pe 
deeply embittered the rising nationalities ; but the most strikin 

is perhaps Mr. Grant Duff's account of the situation, hig repeti- 
tion at length of the over-true statement that until the possession 
of Constantinople is settled, nothing is settled in the Eastern 
Question. The Member for Elgin repeats once more, in the 
teeth of what now seem impossibilities, that the true goly. 
tion would have been for combined Europe to deprive 
the Sultan of his European territories, and raise a Christian 
Prince above the federated provinces; or if that plan were 
too large, to make of Constantinople and a territory around 
it on either side of the Straits, a sort of Eastern Belgium, He 
holds, however, that the termination of the war, though a bad one 
for the Balkan Peninsula and for Austria, has scarcely affected 
British interests at all, and has not even created, though it may 
hereafter create, a necessity for the occupation of Egypt. There 
has been a certain weakening of the credit of Great Britain, but 
that is all, and the true question now before the country ig 
whether it is too late, by including Constantinople in the settle. 
ment, to make it one which can be fairly expected to last. We do 
not agree with many of Mr. Grant Duff's ideas, and especially with 
his dislike of the autonomous States, which seem to us to offer fair 
scope for new andmuch-required experiments in civilisation ; butno 
one interested in the East should fail to read his paper. The 
Rev. R. W. Dale gives the world a pleasant and very simple 
account of his impressions of American society. He seems to 
have been struck first of all with its gentleness, with a certain 
formality and considerateness of manner, which reminded him, 
as it has reminded others, of Miss Austen’s novels; and then 
with its extraordinary and more than English reserve, a reserve 
which makes a good talker a pleasant phenomenon. He 
confirms, too, the impression of good-temper, of the absence 
of grumbling when things go wrong, which has struck 
so many travellers in the Union, and has so frequently 
been quoted as evidence of want of spirit to resist official 
tyranny. It is really the result of an extremely diffused con- 
tent, which softens the temper, and of the absence of the 
social grudge which in England induces every man to feel him- 
self more or less putupon. In the States, of the 5,922,000 adult 
persons employed in 1870 in agriculture, more than half were 
employers, not employed. Mr. Dale wholly endorses the charm- 
ing pictures drawn by Mrs. Beecher Stowe of New England 
farm-houses, where the freeholder works with his hands, yet is 
educated, and his wife cooks the dinner, yet is a lady, and 
aflirms that there is throughout the States a strong conservative 
element :— 

‘* The respect for the rights of property, for instance, is positively 
superstitious. Some of the most ‘liberal’ of my American friends were 
astounded by Mr. Cross’s Artisans’ Dwellings Act. They were doubt- 
ful themselves about the policy and the justice of it ; they were certain 
that no such Act could be carried in America. The proceedings of the 
Endowed Schools Commission under the late Lord Lyttelton and of the 
present Charity Commissioners, appear to many Americans perfectly 
revolutionary. There are trusts in the United States which aro utterly 
useless, because the conditions under which they were created have 
become obsolete; the money is lying idle or is being applied in ways 
which confer no benefit on the community, but to change the trusts 
seoms like sacrilege or spoliation.” 





A little more of this Conservative respect for property would 
perhaps be appreciated by bondholders, but of its existence in 
certain directions there can be no doubt, though we fear it is 
strongestin New England, which is fast losingits hold overthe poli- 
tics of the Union. Dr. W. G. Ward reaffirms his proposition as to 
‘* the reasonable basis of certitude,” and maintains once more very 
ably that for men to refuse to be certain of the truth of any belief 
until they have thoroughly examined it, is a course fatal to the 
existence of religion among the multitudes, who have no oppor- 
tunity to examine for themselves. Men become absolutely certain 
of other facts,—as, for instance, of the existence of Vienna or 
Paris,—upon “authority,” and why not of religious facts, not to 
mention that ‘‘ inner light,” as the Quakers call it, which men so 


he is in the vein, the song which all Englishman would recognise | constantly obey, without recognising that they have never inquired 
as expressing to the full the genius of the people for effort and ‘into it at all? The paper is conclusive on its main point. But 


for fight, the active expression of that spirit of which Matthew | 


Dr. Ward appears to speak repeatedly of a reasonable ‘‘ certainty,” 


Arnold's “‘ weary Titan” is the passive form. No one can do it | Where the most that any reasonable mind would feel, would be a 


like himself, if only he will not write down to a people which | high moral probability quite sufficient to be the basis for action. 
feel him most when he is most himself in his most thoughtful The knowledge which a clever rider gains of the best way to meet 


mood. The paper in the Nineteenth Century which will be most | bis horse's tricks,—to take Dr. Ward's own illustration,—is cer- 
read is probably Mr. (iladstone’s, ‘The Paths of Honour and _ tainly never reasonably so high as certitude at all. 


of Shame,” the speech he would have spoken at the Agricultural 


We have already discussed Mr. Matthew Arnold's able paper 


Hall, an eloquent description of the duty of England to maintain in the Fortnightly on ‘ Equality”—the argument of which 


the cause of the Eastern nationalities in Congress, and obtain | is that the law of equal division at death helps to increase 
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the “sweetness,” if not the “ light,” of French society— 
and we notice Mr. Goldwin Smith’s paper elsewhere, but we 
would call careful attention to Mr. S. Laing’s “Plain View 
of British Interests.” Mr. Laing, whatever he is, is not 
a sentimentalist. He knows British India well, as only 
those who have been Ministers there can know her, and his 
argument is that the interest of Britain is not to go into Confer- 
ence ‘‘as a sort of Devil’s Advocate for Turkey,” intent on mini- 
mising the concessions to the Christians, but to make the Christian 
States as independent and as large as possible, and therefore as 
jealous of Russia as independent States will naturally become. He 
would, in fact, include Constantinople in the conditions of peace, 
giving it to Greece, and making of the entire Hellenic kingdom a 
Southern Belgium. Mr. Laing, of course, ridicules the notion 
that Armenia is of importance to our route to India, though 
jealously sensitive as to the freedom of our route through the 
Suez Canal, and utterly disbelieves in a Russian attack upon our 
Indian Empire. She is further off from it than she was :— 

« It is useless to accumulate proofs where any one is so overwhelming, 

bat it may be worth while to point out how immensely the strength of 
our position in India for defence, relatively to that of Russia for attack, 
bas improved since the time when Lord Hardinge and the Duke of 
Wellington pronounced the idea of a Russian invasion to be a political 
nightmare. Thirty years ago, Affghanistan was bitterly hostile, the 
Punjaub and Scinde were independent, and the powerful Sikh army 
was a constant source of danger. Moreover, communications were 
excessively slow and difficult, and reinforcements from England had to 
go round the Cape and be forwarded from Bombay or Calcutta by 
bullock-waggons over bad roads. Now, steamers and railways bring 
Peshawnr practically nearer to Woolwich and Portsmouth than Benares 
or Allababad were then to Calcutta, the Sikhs are among our best 
soldiers, and we are in firm military occupation of the whole country up 
to the mouths of the Khyber and Bolan Passes. On the other hand, 
Russia has made no progress whatever on the only possible line of 
attack. On the contrary, she may be fairly said to have lost ground 
since the time when a Persian army, aided by Russian officers, was 
besieging Herat, some forty years ago. Persia was then as completely 
ander the control of Russia as now, and she was then a more powerful 
auxiliary. Herat was a disputed possession between Affghanistan and 
Persia, and at any time, by falling into the hands of the latter, might 
become virtually a Russian outpost. Now, Herat is a recognised por- 
tion of Affghan territory, and it is perfectly well understood that no 
one can venture to meddle with it whois not prepared to run the risk 
of a war with England.” 
Mr. Macan gives us a readable account of Lessing, deficient only 
in the absence of any sufficient account of the ideas which made 
Lessing a literary power; and the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion” continues a very dry controversy with Canon West- 
cott; but the only other paper we need notice is the remark- 
able one by Mr. Farrer on ‘‘ The Strength of England,” which 
he shows to have increased enormously within the last sixty 
years, the population in particular having more than doubled. 
During the height of the war with Napoleon in 1811 the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was 12,000,000, fettered by 5,000,000 of 
hostile Irishmen; whereas in 1871 it was 27,000,000, with 
5,000,000 of Irishmen comparatively friendly and tranquil. Of 
wealth we need not speak, but our people now eat 30 Ibs. of wheat 
per head per annum more than they did in 1831, while the whole 
import of meat from abroad can be shown to be additional supply. 
Mr. Farrer adds incidentally some curious statistics about con- 
quest. Great Britain has conquered since 1740, 2,650,000 square 
miles and 250,000,000 of people in all quarters of the world, while 
Russia has conquered in the same time 1,642,000, occupied by 
17,133,000 people. The English conquests are all either pro- 
ductive or self-supporting, while Russian conquests in Asia bring 
little except expense. Take Central Asia :— 

‘The population of the Khanates is under 4,000,000. The revenue 
of the provinces of Turkestan and Orenburg is £882,000, and the ex- 
= £1,576,000, showing a deficiency of nearly £500,000. 

huyler estimates the money loss of Russia by Turkestan, at the time 
he writes, at £2,000,000. Terentyeff admits a deficit of £2,800,000 
between 1868 and 1877. The railways are nil. The external trade is 
scarcely worth mentioning, probably not nearly so large as the trade of 
India with Central Asia, which was estimated by the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1865 at £500,000.” 


The Contemporary begins with a paper by Mr. F. Newman, in 
which the writer’s ingenuity and his utter want of practical 
judgment appear to us to be equally conspicuous. He wishes 
the English to reform their spelling, and thinks they should 
begin by reforming their pronunciation,—restoring, for example, 
the sound of the Aw in “which,” ‘ what,” and the like, 
making two syllables of ‘‘tion,” and indeed restoring every word 
to its full length in utterance, and pronouncing every vowel, as, 
for example, the w in “build.” The Professor is, as we said, 


ingenious, and his paper is amusing reading, but he does | 
curious matter, bearing upon a state of society—Elizabeth and 


| James I.’s reigns—which we can scarcely now understand. 


not begin quite far enough back. He should alter the 
national character first of all, and so cure Englishmen 


jof their energetic hurry. That will cure the cacophony 


he complains of, and is at least as easy as altering the 
habitual pronunciation. We have noticed the striking paper on 
the “Future of Faith,” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, elsewhere. 
‘* Modern Greece ” is a criticism of Mr. Finlay’s great work, and 
does not attract us like most of Mr. Mahaffy’s papers on the 
same subject; while Professor Friedrich’s paper on Cardinal 
Manning's account of the Vatican Council is one long and 
rather tedious charge of misrepresentation. Mr. Freeman cuts 
up Mr, Froude’s “ Life of Thomas Becket” in grand style and 
with genuine enjoyment, his conviction being that Mr. Froude 
is naturally incapacitated from reporting a statement accurately 
even when he has found it, and makes brilliant sketches of things 
which exist only in his own imagination, whence he arrives at the 
pleasing conclusion that Mr. Froude should not write history any 
more. As usual, Mr. Freeman is very instructive, very accurate, 
very severe, and just a little too obviously certain that history 
is a study which he has exhausted. There is a careful review by 
Mr. LI. Davies of a very remarkable book called ‘ Philochristus,’ 
in which the author presents what we may call, for want of a 
better word, an ‘ Arian ” view of Christ and his career,—the view 
of a man who, as we suppose, holds Christ to have been not God, but 
something undefined, though above man in many essential respects ; 
and the usual papers on ‘Contemporary Life and Thought,” 
that on Italy, however, striking us as thin and poor; but the 
solid paper of the number is Mr. W, Gilbert’s attack on London 
hospital management. It will, of course, be answered ; but so 
far, Mr. Gilbert seems to us to have made out a case of almost 
inexplicable waste, particularly against Bethlem, where the 
managers, it is alleged, with an income of £30,000 a year, only 
maintain 270 patients. He maintains that £12,000 a year would 
be an ample allowance, and would leave £20,000 a year for the 
‘distracted poor” of the Metropolis. St. Thomas's is attacked 
with equal severity, the writer declaring that the patients 
might have been lodged in Belgrave Square at less cost than 
was allowed for the new hospital, which was, bed for bed, 
eight times the amount incurred for that magnificent hospital,— 
the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum. Mr. Gilbert includes 
Christ’s Hospital in his denunciations, declaring that the boys 
cost far more in house-rent than the Etonians :— 

“ Adding the income of King Edward's schools connected with Bride- 

well Hospital to the strictly charitable portion of the revenue of Christ’s 
Hospital, and limiting the annual expenditure for each child now in 
these schools to £40, the saving effected would be sufficient for the 
education, clothing, and maintenance of the two thousand orphan child- 
ren at present in the Metropolitan District Schools, without inflicting 
any tax whatever on the ratepayer.” 
Mr. Gilbert, we may observe, is much too anxious to relieve the 
ratepayer. The object of reform in these great charities should 
not be to deprive them of their revenues, but to compel the 
managers so to expend the money as to cover a wider area of 
good. 

Mr. F. R. Conder’s bitter but clever paper in Fraser on ‘‘ Work- 
ing-Men’s Conventions ” gives us incidentally a very clear view of 
the economic causa causans of the late railway strikes in America. 
They are due, he agrees with Secretary Sherman, to the excessive 
reductions of the charge for freight forced on the great Railways 
by competition among themselves, and competition with water- 
carriage. So great is this reduction that the freight is a dead 
loss, and the Railways, living only by their passenger-traflic, are 
compelled to cut their employés down to starvation wages. Mr. 
Conder seems to us to prove his case, though his comments on the 
artisans’ programme are far too severe. They asked some impracti- 
cable things, but many more which it would be well if they 
could secure, and some of their most ‘ objectionable ” demands 
are conceded by English legislation in other forms. ‘ State in- 
spection of means of subsistence” is only a Poor Law, and Mr. 
Conder surely has lost sight in his anger of his own science 
when he says :—‘‘ As education is to be gratuitous, no means 
would exist [in a workman's Republic] of making it self-sup- 
porting. What was done in this way would be done by the State. 
The result would be the return to the old Scottish method 
of setting to bring up the children those men who were too 
helpless to keep the sheep, and a dense pall of medieval ignorance 
would, in two or three generations, involve a republic in which 
there was neither reward nor room for intellectual eminence.” 
He might just as well say that police cannot be supported by 
the State, and that if they are, the State will choose none but 
paralytics for policemen. The chatty paper on the “ Fifth 





Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission” is full of 
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Imagine a borough such as Rye then was thinking itself bound 
to conciliate a Duke of Buckingham by entertaining his servant 
at the public expense! Perhaps the most readable paper in 
Fraser is, however, the sketch of the Broad Church, though we 
cannot call it an able one, or accept without demur the writer’s 
definition :—‘‘ A Broad-Churchman (if we are to use the term) 
is one who, whatever his views on this or that department of 
theological belief may be, has not accepted them second-hand or 
on the authority of a church, or a party, or a teacher, but has, so 
far as in him lay, hammered them out painfully for himself by 
the sweat of his brow, and has so far as the faculty and the 
opportunity was given him, patiently proved all things before 
accepting anything into his mental armoury.” That definition 
would at once exclude the young from the Broad Church, and 
probably a great majority of mankind. We would rather define 
it as that party in the Church of England which accepts its teach- 
ing, subject to any light which reverent investigation, whether 
of the Scriptures, or history, or nature, may throw upon it,— 
which, in fact, admits the right of investigation, rather than 
affirms that it has investigated. 


Macmillan is, we think, more entertaining than usual. Mr. Payne 
contributes a sketch of Lord Shelburne, which might be amplified 
with advantage, the incorrectness of the hostile view expressed by 
contemporaries of Lord Shelburne’s character being taken too much 
for granted ; and we admire the style, though we disagree with 
the sentiments of Major Butler’s paper on ‘‘ The War Campaign 
and the War Correspondent.” It is penetrated by a hatred and 
dread of Russia which seem altogether to overpower the writer's 
judgment. He quotes, for instance, Sir R. Wilson’s story of the 
Russian peasant women dancing round French soldiers, whom 
they had tied to trees, and were burning to death, and adds :— 
“It is not improbable that among the Russian soldiers now 
engaged upon the civilisation of Turkey there are grandsons of 
some of these she-devils who can have little, not only of the 
milk of human kindness, but of human nature in their veins.” 
Does Major Butler really believe that cruelty descends, that 
nations do not advance, and advance very rapidly in humanity ? 
If so, what hope for the grandchildren of the Septembrists, or of 
English slave-owners, or of the Englishmen who, only the other 
day, whipped negro women with piano-wire because their hus- 
bands and sons were in insurrection ; or for that matter, of our- 
selves, who are but the grandchildren of men who cut up prisoners 
convicted of treason while still alive, and voted for the penalty 
of death on all offences, from murder to petty larceny? Major 
Butler brings into strong relief the endurance necessary to a good 
War correspondent, and gives an eloquent account of Mr. Forbes’s 
wonderful ride to transmit the news of the Russian repulse before 
Plevna to the Daily News :—‘‘ One hundred and fifty miles by 
saddle and waggon, beginning after ten hours on horseback under 
fire, would be enough to fully excuse absence of description or 
brilliancy of narrative ; and yet, if Mr. Forbes never penned a 
description of a battle-field, save that which tells of Schahof- 
skoy’s repulse from the ridge above Radisovo, on the evening of 
the 31st of July, his reputation as a writer of vivid and powerful 
narrative would be assured.” 

Blackwood, beyond its politics, which are already out of date, 
and its stories, has nothing we care about, except a very thought- 
ful paper on the ‘* Influence of Women in France.” ‘The writer's 


. . POC cee 
the serious papers are all alike, a little thin, a little too 
obviously composed to be read, but pleasant, clear, and some. 
times instructive. The two on Aulus Gellius and the sensi. 
tiveness of plants have interested us most, but the most char- 
acteristic is ‘‘On the Decay of Fine Manners,” which the 
writer attributes wholly to the growth of familiarity proceeding 
from a decay of respect produced by the change in 80cial 
conditions. Manner can only be perfect when condition ig a 
settled fact. When the majority of men are trying to become 
something they are not, fine manner is impossible ; its essence, 
though not its whole substance, being simplicity. It ig not 
a very original paper, or a very striking one, but it em. 
bodies a protest which is every day becoming more needfyl 
and more useless. A nation cannot be taught manner, more 
especially when, as in England, the class which should teach 
it has been at once rendered uneasy by the democratic advance, 
and vulgarised by over-much prosperity. The finest manner 
belongs to classes which are secure, which have leisure, and 
which are so far poor as to be compelled to look down upon 
display. 
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Charles Bianconi: a Biography, 1786-1875. By his Daughter, Mrs, 
Morgan John O’Connell. (Chapman and Hall.)—We see no need for 
the apologies which Mrs. O'Connell makes in her preface for the possi- 
ble shortcomings of her book, It seems tous a very good biography 
indeed, affectionate, just, and discriminating. The writer has her own 
recollections to draw upon, and she has used the greatest diligence 
to collect materials from other sources. Of such she has found abund- 
ance. Few men in Ireland have been better known and more respected 
than Charles Bianconi. He was brought over from Italy—Tregoso, 
near Como, was his native place—by an entrepreneur, who employed 
him and his companions to sell cheap pictures. At the end of eighteen 
months he started on his own account with a fair sum of money. After 
some years of a pedlar’s life, he set up in business as a carver 
and gilder in “the Corner Shop,” in Clonmel. In 1815 he started 
a car, the first of the numerous race afterwards so well known as 
‘‘ Bians,” to run for the conveyance of passengers between Clonmel and 
Cahir. Fifty years afterwards, when he transferred the business, he 
had more than a hundred, and by that time, it must be remembered, the 
palmy days of coaching had long past. This was his chief ambition in 
life, but he had other interests. He was a fervent “ O’Connellite,” and 
as strong a patriot as if he had been a born Irishman. He did not dis- 
dain civic honours, and after the Catholic disabilities had been re- 
moved was for two years in succession mayor of Clonmel. Perhaps the 
most amusing chapter in the book is the account of his mayoralty. 
He was no roi fainéant, but carried into his office something of the 
energy, perhaps, it may be said, the despotism, with which he ruled his 
posting establishment. He had the distinction of being the first Roman 
Catholic mayor who ventured to wear his insignia at the Mass, <Alto- 
gether this is a pleasant book to read, and we heartily recommend it. 
May we venture to point out to Mrs. O’Connell a charming little instance 
of the national figure of speech. She speaks of her husband having 
gone to the county of Kerry in 1868 to “ rally round his nephew, The 
O'Donoghue, at Tralee.” 

Are You My Wife? By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols, (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—The hero of this story, who scarcely shows in practice the extreme 
shyness with which his biographer credits him, marries, at a very short 
notice and without inquiry as to her antecedents, a charming young 





central idea is that in France the women act as a stimulating 
force on society ; that they are conscious of this, and that they 
therefore habitually act a part. ‘‘'They never forget that their 
objects in society are amusement, not interest—power, not sym- 
pathy—vanity, not fraternity.” They are aided in this work by a 
certain narrowness of sympathy which, while it leaves the | 
Frenchwoman full of love for her children, her husband, and her 

kinsfolk, makes her a little heartless towards all the remainder of 

mankind, and therefore able to play her part with effective grace. | 
This idea is pursued through all the relations of French society 
with great ability and perhaps a little too much persistence, the 
sex being described as a kind of corporation conscious of ends, 
of which we take it the majority of French women are wholly 
unaware. It is very bright and pleasant writing, nevertheless, 
and none the less so, perhaps, because the writer betrays every 
now and then a slight hardness of judgment, as of one who can 
appreciate fully, while failing almost as fully to sympathise with 
her subject. 


In the Cornhill, “* For Percival” advances enjoyably, the writer 
giving us more and more of his speciality,—a power of searching 
but slightly bitter comment upon society and life which 
reminds the reader, at whatever distance, of Thackeray ; while | 


woman, whom he meets at Niagara. She leaves him under strange 
circumstances, and the story is fitfully occupied with the narrative of 
the attempts which he makes to discover her. We say “ fitfully,” 


| because Miss Ramsay turns aside for very considerable periods to 


what is really a much more agreeable theme,—the life of a certain 
French nobleman, Raymond de la Bourbonais, and his daughter 
Franceline, and their relations with their amiable, but extrava- 
gant friend, Sir Simon Harness. In this part of the novel there 
is some quite attractive description, which makes us wish that 
the whole had been constructed on a different plan. All the “ Are 
You My Wife?” part of the business is really very dreary. Perhaps 
we should except an amusing story, introduced when the search takes 


| us to Russia, of how the hero’s servant rescued a Russian from drown- 


ing, and how he was marched off against his will to be decorated, not 
without payment of afee. It isa pity, however, that Miss Ramsay— 
misled, we conjecture, by religious prepossessions—talks such nonsense 
about Russia. We may remark that it is hardly in character with the 
views held by the Methodists, when one of their preachers is represented 
as announcing, “If it hadn’t been for Paul, it’s my belief the whole 
concern would have been a failure.” That sentiment rather reminds one 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s heroes in a theological mood. We hope, too, that 
people in Egypt did not really try to impose upon M, de Bourbonais with 
the story that “Abraham and Sara were sleeping under the shade of 
the Great Pyramid.” 
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Bulgaria Before the War. By H. O. Barkley. (Murray.)—This is a 
yory interesting book to read, in the light of events which have hap- 
pened since the materials for making it were collected, and which may 
yet be expected to happen. Mr. Barkley’s seven years’ experience of 
Bulgarian life, years spent in a closer companionship than any ordinary 
traveller knows, gives him far more authority to speak than can belong 
to the most acute of merely transitory observers. Mr. Barkley was 
occupied with the construction of a railway; he employed many 
labourers; he lived among the people. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
a few months spent in camps and on battle-fields, when the whole order 
of social life is turned upside down, can give any results at all com- 
parable in value to the results of such an experience. Mr. Barkley 
found no reason to think ill of the Bulgarians; they have their faults, 
but anyhow it is possible to understand them, one knows their worst. 
The Turk, he thinks, one never knows. As an example of this, he tells 
a story, on p. 293, of an old Turk, who standing by a burning house, 
offered ten lire to any one who would save a child that was in 
danger. The child—a Christian—was saved by another Turk, and the 
old Turk cheerfully paid the money. Mr. Barkley, who writes quite 
dispassionately, then adds, “ there are many Turks that I know who, 
I feel sure, would have done the same as this man did, but I should not 
care to be a child and within their reach, if their blood was up and a 
massacre going on.” Of the Circassians he has nothing good to say, 
They used to rob the very graves of the workmen for the sake of the rags 
in which the bodies were buried. It is impossible to notice a book on 
this subject just now except from one point of view. The reader, how- 
ever, must not suppose that it is mainly occupied with comparisons of 
Turk and Bulgarian, or any such subject. It is a simple, straightfor- 
ward account of how an Englishman contrived to do his engineering 
work among very strange, sometimes very adverse circumstances. Any 
one may read it with pleasure. 

The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beale. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—It seems to renew one’s youth to read an old-fashioned story 
like this, about smugglers, preventive-men, and the like. The chief 
peril which modern heroes and heroines encounter is the peril of break- 
ing the Seventh Commandment. It is a pleasant change to turn fora 
while to a simpler life, when the great moral question which troubled the 
consciences of men and women was whether it was right to cheat the 
Revenue. Of such a lifs Miss Beale has given us here an interesting 
story, and though her smuggler-captain is somewhat conventional, the 
old miller is a well-drawn character, and his daughter a very good one 
indeed. Miss Martha, too, is a not unworthy follower of the school of 
Mrs. Poyser. It is rather amusing to find “ By all means get money,” 
quocungue modo rem, attributed to a Quaker. If Horace was a Quaker, 
he was a sadly inconsistent one. 

Between Whiles: or, Wayside Amusements of a Working Life. 
Edited by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D. (George Bell and Sons; 
Deighton and Bell.)—Dr. Kennedy’s verses are an amusement, “ com- 
posed,” as he tells us in his preface, at “‘odd times,” in walking or 
riding, or in bed. The translations of the “ Eclogues” of Virgil, as having 
been written in his study, be counts as work. Curiously enough, they 
are less pleasing than the other contents of this volume. Of the quality 
of the Latin and Greek versification it is difficult to speak too highly, 
Readers of the “Sabrinw Corolla” and the “ Arundines Cami” will 
recognise here many of their old favourites. The chief novelty is 
a translation of Gray’s “ Elegy,” turned into an eclogue by being rendered 
inte hexameter verse. The device is a happy one and, we think, 
highly successful. Dr. Kennedy’s verses have, besides being faithful 
and scholarly, the morit of remarkable ease and simplicity. The 
classical “ fifth-form” boy might construe them without difficulty, a thing 
which he could scarcely do with Mr. Munro’s abstruse elegiacs, if we 
may dare to say so much of the Apollo who flayed a year or so ago the 
unlucky Marsyas who dared to enter the lists with him. The reader 
would like to have a sample of Dr. Kennedy’s work, and shall see what 
he can de when he is asleep. It bears the title of “Tafey ‘Hysev Mavrds 2” — 


“Uno oculo mancum, crure uno, unoque lacerto, 

Excipit emeritum fida Lycoris Hylan. 

‘ Sicine, miles ait, ‘ tali male virgine dignum, 
Sicine me reducem Jeta, Lycori, vides ? 

Te petit Antinous, flos pagi, quem sibi mater 
Queeque cupit generum, queque puella virum,— 

Te petit Antinous: quid Hyle sperare licebit, 
Qui mutilus rediit dimidiumque sui ? 

Illa inter lacrimas ridens, ‘ Mihi carior!’ inquit, 
‘ Antinoo toto dimidiatus Hylas. 


This was wholly written in sleep, except that “flos pagi” was sub- 
stituted for ‘*juyenam rosa.” We must give a briof expression to our 
admiration for Professor Jebb’s magnificent Pindaric translation of a 
poem by Dr. Kennedy's father. It is a splendid lyric, and stands 
quite at the head, for its absolute mastery of the language, of modern 
reproductions of classical models. 








structure of these tales is too slight for actual criticism, and we have 
merely to express a complimentary regret that the lady who has written 
them should have confined her narratives within the limit of some cighty 
pages, for by according that number to each she might have rendered 


them more interesting. Love-stories should always be as carefully 
rendered as the most finished portrayal by the pencil of an artist who 








Two Love-Stories. By Rosa Baughan. (William Poole.)—The | 


illustrates a subject and its accessories. In telling love-tales, sketchings | 





can only suit incidental episodes. The title of this small book is 
attractive, and will, no doubt, have many readers among young ladies, 
by whom it merits perusal. 

A Defence of Russia and the Christians of Turkey. By Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair, Bart. (Chapman and Hall.)—A book which has reached its 
“ sixth thousand ” may be commonly supposed to have passed beyond 
criticism. The critic aspires to guide the public, but the public has 
come to its decision. Yet we may say that our author’s views com- 
mand our sympathy, rather than does his method. It is quite possible, 
for instance, to be fair to Russia, without being very unfair to the Jews, 
It is quite idle to take up the old questions about the extermination of 
the Canaanites, &c. After all, the Jews were quite the most humane 
people that we read of in antiquity. Sir Tollemacho Sinclair hits out all 
round, and sometimes hits very wildly. Hoe sometimes plants a telling 
blow, and not unfrequently lays himself open to damaging rejoinders. 
We regret this the more, because we think that his views on the whole 
are sound and just. Foreign Policy: England and the Eastern Ques- 
tion. By the Right Hon, Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. (Chapman and Hall.) 
We can understand Lord Robert Montagu’s views, but not the reasons by 
which he defends them. His panacea for all human ills is, if we rightly 
understand the invocation at the end of his volume, an universal 
obedience to the See of Rome,—* Because the corner-stone is rejected, 
the building crumbles.” But if the Pope is to be the arbiter among 
nations, and settle the Eastern Question as he settles all the rost, he 
will, it is to be presumed, judge according to right, interpreting the 
law of nations by the highest possible Christian principles. Is it 
possible to suppose that before such a tribunal a moment's hearing 
could be allowed to a sentiment which is, perhaps, the most cynically 
immoral ever uttered by a civilised statesman ?—* The necessity which 
exists for England to prevent changes from occurring here [in Turkey] 
which would be most detrimental to ourselves, is not affected by the 
question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who perished in the 
suppression.” But Lord Robert Montagu seems to see nothing to 
blame in it. Russia Financially Considered. (Effingham Wilson.) 
Doubtless the author makes out his point that the money affairs of 
Russia are in a bad way. But want of money never hindered a nation 
from pursuing its career. Russia may be bankrupt, but for all that, 
it has done its work. 

By Celia’s Arbour: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. By Walter Bosant 
and James Rice. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Many of our 
readers will have seen this tale in the pages of the Graphic, from which 
it is reprinted (a fact stated with praisoworthy candour on the title- 
page), but it may well have a few lines of notice. We could have wished 
that there had been less of the war-whoop in it. It seems to us 
“hideously inopportune ” just now to tell harrowing tales of Polish in- 
surrections. It would be an ill-deed to crash the possible hopes of the 
Eastern Christians, out of sympathy with the irremediable sorrows of 
Poland. But the novel, for all that, is a good and wholesome one, 
Leonard, the hero, is a fine fellow, and Ladislas Pulaski, who tells the 
story, plays his difficult part very well. The Captain is another noble 
picture, which it does a reader's heart good to see. Celia is sweet and 
womanly, though not so distinct as any one of her lovers. One of the 
two clergymen, the old “ high and dry ” parson, is a good sketch. Mr. 
Pontifex is acaricature, not unamusing indeed, but still a caricature. 
As we have a genuine respect for the abilities of the authors of this story, 
we may be allowed to suggest that they sometimes follow a little too 
closely in the track of their predecessors. Herr Raiimer is very like 
indeed to Count Fosco. The brothers Brambler are a pair of 
Micawbers, and the death-sceno of the “Captain” is a very strong 
reminder of the death of Fenimore Cooper's old trapper:— 
“His voice, which had been sinking to a faint murmur, suddenly 
grew strong and full again. He lifted his figuro and stood upright. 
His eyes flashed with a sadder light, as he raised his voice and looked 
upwards. He lifted his right hand to the peak of his cap—the old, 
familiar salute of a sailor—as he reported himself, ‘Come aboard, 
Sir!’” Thackeray might imitate Cooper in his death of Colonel New- 
come, but,—Non cuivis contingit. 

Sir Titus Salt, Bart.: his Life and its Lessons, By the Rev. R. Bal- 
garnie. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We could wish that Mr. Balgarnie 
had told us about the “Life,” and left the “Lessons” alone. The 
“Life” speaks for itself, speaks far more forcibly than any formal 
moralising or spiritualising (if Mr. Balgarnie would prefer that ex- 
pression) can do. Beyond this criticism, we have no fault to find with 
the book. On the contrary, we can recommend it as a well-informed 
and careful biography. The necessary materials have been at the 
writer’s disposal, and he has used them well. The reader may gain a 
very clear idea, given without exaggeration or flattery, of what Sir 
Titus Salt was; and we need hardly say he will have enriched his 
mind with the picture of a good man. 

Saunters in Social By-ways. By Malcolm Doherty, B.A. (Remington.) 
—This is a series of descriptive papors, dealing with such subjects as 
the “Grande Chartreuse,” the “ Hospital for Incurables,” ‘ Convict 
Prisons,” and the like. None among these is more interesting than 
the account of Mr. Corbett’s “Salt Town,” in Worcestershire. Mr. 
Corbett has absolutely prohibited the employment of, women in his 
works, and the people have testified their approval by erecting a stained- 
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materials for articles of this kind. Can our readers guess what name 
was signified by this address,—* Lardnarth, Brook, Straton ?” 


The Missing Will. By Herbert Broom, LL.D. (Chapmanand Hall.) 
—To call this a bad novel might be to give a false impression of a book 
which is not in any way immoral or likely to be mischievous, except, 
it may be, as an over-powerful soporific. But it is not too much to call 
it a very weak one. George Vernon destroys his uncle’s will, is found 
out in his misdeed, and dies of the shock of the discovery. Various 
things more or less irrelevant to this very simple plot make up the 
material required for three volumes. There is about real substance 
enough for a magazine article, and this might have been read at Jeast 
with tolerance. But three volumes are too much for all human patience. 

The City of London Directory for 1878. (Collingridge.)—This is the 
eighth annual publication of this useful City guide. A new feature is 
introduced, viz., a list of bankruptcies and liquidations by arrangement 
for the past year; and additional details are given concerning the 
Liveries, City guilds, and public companies. 

Messrs. Cassell send us a well printed, strongly and neatly bound 
Illustrated Family Bible. The illustrations, of which there are nearly 
a thousand, the publishers say, are all original, and are not of a merely 
imaginative character, but as far as possible have been taken from 
authentic sources. But the chief feature of this Bible is its cheapness. 

We have received the Gentleman's Magazine for March, which is a 
goodnumber. Mr. Escott concludes an able article on Lord Carnarvon’s 
resignation as follows:—‘ When the dominant ideas of English states- 
manship are once again in accordance with English traditions, and 
have ceased to be reproductions of the Italian statecraft of mediz- 
valism, it is not rash to predict that Lord Carnarvon’s conduct will be 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachiog 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, equal to four small, and 21g per 
bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 23 94 per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists. in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J, L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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Martineau (H.), History of Thirty Years’ Peace, Vol. 4,12mo ...(Bell & Sons) 3/6 gingers. Meteorology, sad 20 Capt. Douglas Galton, C.B., F RS 
Miller (J.), Thirty-Nine Articles, Vol. 1, cr 8¥0 .........-(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6| elegy anys: 
Notes on the Divine Office, Historical, &c., 12M0 csessssssssesseesesanseeseene (Hayes) 5,0| The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
Palgrave (W. (.), Herman Agha, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 | re-election. 








12mo (Churchill) 5/0 | 
(J. Murray) 
(Triibner) 12/46 
egan Paul & Co.) 6/9 
(Smith & Elder) 
(Knight) 


Savory (J.), Compendium of Domestic Medicine, 9th edition, 
Scepticism in Geology, Kc., Cr 8VO sse.cssessssssessscersencessseeses 
Strangford (Viscount), Original Lette Papers, 8vo ... 
Taylor (H.), Works, Vol. 5, Critical Essays on Poetry...(C. 
Thackeray (W. M.), History of Pendennis, Vol. 2, cr 8vo 
Urlin (D.), Legal Guide for the Clergy, cr svo 









46 
20 | 


Virchow (R.), Freedom of Science, &€., 12m0 .,,.....0.. sesnauaccies geoneen (J. Murray) 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 


60 | their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 26th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members. 


3/6 | University of London, 


By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CAKPENTER, M.D., 


Burlington Gardena, W., 
Registrar 


March Sth, 1878. 
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e_ 
OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ret ER OS I al 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 
AL ALVERN COLLEGE. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 6TH. Sa 2 
OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 

work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, ou 
the Malvern Hills—“M.A.," Rose Bank, West 
Malvero. 

LADY experienced in TUITION, and 
who has studied in France and Germany, 
wishes for a Re-engagement as DAILY GOVERNESS. 


jdland Counties or the South preferred. 
Saleen “J. B.,” 3 Brookside, Cambridge. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGEW~— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 
LASSICAL MASTER.—WANTED 
Immediately. Three Timesa Week. Morning 
Hours. Junior Classes. Application to be made to 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow School, Hampstead, London, 




















AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. — LONDON CENTRE 
(WOMEN).—There will be an EXAMINATION be- 
ginning on MONDAY, JUNE 17. Candidates must 
gend in their Names to the Local Secretary, Miss 
PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.U., not later than 


APRIL1. _ 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL.— OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 
Election will be held, on 3rd and 4th May, for one 
Senior and one Junior Scholarship, each of the value 
of £24, tenable for two and three years respectively. 


79 PALL MALL. For Lives onty. EsTas- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ................. £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..,..........0cccecseseeed £3,107 ,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 


USvensirx LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ........ sseeeee £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 


ey INSURANCE COMPARE. | pHaux FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Streetand Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all at os oe world. 
GE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
__ Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
—_ —_. _ oti — and coll d 
oney received on deposit at agr: rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street E.0. aid 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 




















annum Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras 
Ry As of Proposal and Information, apply to | Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
the SECRETARY. beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £210,000, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be | 
secured at moderate Premiums. | 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 bas been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca] 
Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, peasions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposi's of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for whivh may be ascertained 
| on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANOE SOOIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 











R OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; | FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by | phe Annual Income exceeds .....0-+0-++0++-+ see £279,000 

Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at | The Assurance Fund i8 OVEF .....s.sesve-sesssees 2,107,000 

4 and 9, by Mr. H. Proctor.—PARIS and its GREAT | The New Policies in the last year were 544, pits 

EXHIBITION. by Mr. Bridgman Smith—CLEOPA- | | asguring  ..s.s. ssssovsessouee actasninenn we 303,115 

TRA'S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. RB. May.—POTTERY, its | The New Annual Premiums Were.......0--ses0 9,692 

Art and History, by Professor Gard ner, assisted by & | ~he Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 

Practical Illustrator—The WAR, by Mr. J. L. King. | qo Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

-—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WARFARE, by | ~ amount to - 6,356,968 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Credit of half the first tive Anoual Premiums allowed 


Mr. King. Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and 
Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stalls, including | 
dmission, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5, and from7 | 





Full Particulars can be obtained of the S YY 

ECTURES on BANKING, at KING'S 

4 COLLEGE, London, by H. D. MACLEOD, Esq., 

A. Four Lectures on Credit and Banking will be 

livered on Tuesday, March 12, 19, 26, and April 2, 

at8p.m. Admission to the Course, 5s. For further 
particulars apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAY, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
ulian's, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

CLIFTON, near BRISTOL —President: The 
Dean of BRISTOL. Chairman of Council: The Rev. 
Dr. PERCIVAL, Head Master of Clifton College. 
Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. For Terms of Board 
and other particulars, apply to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 
Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
President: The Very Rev. the Dean of 

BRISTOL. Chairman of Council: The Rev. Dr. 

PERCIVAL, Head Master of Clifton College. 

Mrs. HAIGH is prepared, with the sanction of the 
Council, to receive as BOARDERS, GIRLS attending 
= ae School. The House is six doors from the 

ool. 

Address, Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton, 

near Bristol. 














IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
PRESTON.—A HEAD MISTRESS is required 
for the above School, which is to be opened after the 
Summer Vacation. The Mistress should hold a 
University Certificate, should have had experience 
in @ High School, and must be a Churchwoman. 
Salary, £250 per annum, with capitation fee on all 
pupils after the first 50. Furnished rooms provided. 
Applications to be sent before the end of March to 
Rey. G. STEELE, Preston, Lancashire. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 

CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 

Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 

assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 

Oxford. prepares —- PUPILS for University and 
y Examinati - Ded 











wo NCES: 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 

‘ Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 

Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
pecimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 

TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 





on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 
Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


till 10. | 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 

enced atdeitad and —_ ready to — to | risk 

any part of the om, free of expense to purchasers, ox 

wnae emergencies of sudden aummpenea mourn- Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 

ing require the immediate execution of mourning : BONUS. 

orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil-| The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 

linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 

to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and | 8veraged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 

at the same price as if purchased at the London cent, on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street.| _ The Next Division of Profits will take place in 

Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- ee may — -, Lng d =. yoyt. Any 

small lies. ore the en 
ing at a great saving to large or small families | Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 

The Fifty-third Aunual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year eading June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. : and Skin Excslient, refreshing, aad in- 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. | vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


. 


AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. — 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETs, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET sane TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











This day is published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1877. 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants and 
Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of Eng 
and France, A ices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c.; the 


| objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of the readers of the EOONOMIST a Commercial 


History of 1877 worthy of preservation and adapted for reference. 
The price of the ECONOMIST on March 9th is 1s 4d; by post, Is 44d. 
OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 


MR. F.R.S. 








Cabinets :— 
£ s. a. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0. 
a Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine | 





DFRWEFS ....000c0000see0es 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
PND sihiiceadecaioeiiann sennneeceoesees wossccccsovce SEO 


More extensiveVollections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


567 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Srir,—Allow me to express my alkane thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 

struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 

that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 

less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





TO OTHER PREMISES. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


‘49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











“Ss ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, | “ GQ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 
a very brief experience appears to have been | Ss bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS, which | infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 
disinfectant.” | —— 
“ S* 


“ © ANITAS” is the best preventive against the spread 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay 
Fever, Foot-and-Month, Cattle,and all Infectious 
Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 





NITAS ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
Is 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 
| oon pe moe is the most luxurious of its kind. 
- - sed as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
om he 3 pamduiie tcamiconiod te | and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
the highest medical authorities. | of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 











gran, elit ner yo Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
| can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
“ CG ANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept | so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | monials, and all particulars free, on application 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, | to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be | London, E.O. 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of | “ SANITAS ” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
“SANITAS.” { Druggists, or direct from the Company. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts ut analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 





Sa, 
BPAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
OUPS, PRESERVE 

S ‘VED PROVISIONS, 
YORK and GAME PIES; also 
? 

FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
> 








(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





for 


INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. . 


epee 





KK xanan’s LL HISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIEgs, 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica} 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, w. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUOES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Feod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by 

Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 











In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
=. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 

Laundresses with the 

‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 

the wearer. 


\ 








. “ There's no eweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS’ trom Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘ THREE OASTLES.'"—Vide 


‘“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and — - 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES.” 


Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The diseases 


common to our climate and endangering man’s 








J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—*' It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and | 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” | quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 





f From Dr. B. J. Bounton and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other | 
\ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant ajfter- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 





Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
ae eae CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


physical condition will always exist, though many may 
be mitigated and their effects removed by timely aid 
appropriately applied at the proper time. Holloway's 
Pills are. acknowledged far and wide to be the most 
effective purifier of the blood, the most certain regug 
lator of disordered organs, and the most innocent 
aperient that can be prescribed. This medicine is 
applicable to all alike, young or old, robust or delicate; 
it increases the appetite and contruls all derangements 
of the bowels. After the disorder is subdued, oc- 


| casional doses of these Pills will prevent any relapse, 


and moreover, secure, promote, and intensify the good 
results which flow from perfect purity and regularity. 
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MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


ceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
ouite perth everywhere, Lilustrated Catalogues 


free from 
HENBY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 


Leicester Square, London. Zs 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


ELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
oe 1876. JURORS’ AWARD: 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
ORILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 
IRON. 
“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIO. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid. 








Lancst, Jone 9, 1877.—‘*Neutral, tasteless. A 


beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


British MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877.—“ Has 
all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
pation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
dlacken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


To be had of all Chemists. Pamphlet sent post 
tree on application to 


RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 8 Idol Lane, London, E.C. 


MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 
= GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
e. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH @ PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
snd imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'’s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its-pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00.'s,.and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 





Just published, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
A LEGAL GUIDE FOR THE 
CLER 


With Appendix of Recent Statutes, and the Judg- 
ment of the Final Court on the Appeal of Mr. 
Ridsdale. 

By R. DENNY UBLIN, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*," This attempt to condense within very narrow 
limits so much of the Law Ecclesiastical of England 
as is usually required, is designed for the use of such 
of the clergy as are not possessed of more elaborate 
treatises, and have not ready access to good libraries. 
The object has been to state with impartiality, as well 
as with brevity, the existing law. 

London: KNIGHT and CO., 90 Fleet Street. 


ie ___ And of all Booksellers. ire i 
O* SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 

The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 

HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 

A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 

The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OI[L-COLOURS 
The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 


An ARTISTIC TREATISE on 
FIGURE 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE, 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


the HUMAN 


Phe ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


in 


| INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 


LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 

The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 

London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. _ 
— EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 


Ludgate Hill. 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
rMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
rom real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 












Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks.........+.... £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . we 110 6...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks... . 12 0..1 9 0..1 11 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 2 0...1 9 0..1 11 0 
12 Tea Spoons ..........000 O14 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ........... 0 6 0...0 8 0...0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon ............ 0 6 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 

2 Salt ipecen, giltbowls 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 6 

J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 8 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 3 6..1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife .......... 0 2 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle .... » 0 9 0,011 0...012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter........0.+0++ 03 0..0 4 0..0 4 0 

Total,,...0..0000.-£8 19 3...11 19 6,..13 0 6 





Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 





BAG. | 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
i FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


registered. 


188 STRAND. 





| and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
| factories 
| London, W. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Pians 


| of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 32° Oxford 


2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
Mauu- 


$4 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 


Street, W.; 1, 14, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


THIRD EDITION in the press. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, will 12 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE, 


By JUSTIN MoCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

“In * Miss Misanthrope * Mr. McCarthy has added a 
new and delightful portrait to his gallery of English- 
women. It is a study of character emphatically 
modern......[t is a novel which may be sipped like 
choice wine; it is one to linger over and ponder ; to 
be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, or good company, forit 
is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of 
high feeling, of kindly, penetrating humour, of good- 
sense, and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind 
richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely 
a page in these volumes in which we do not find some 
fine remark or felicitous reflection of piercing, yet 
gentle and indulgent irony."—Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “ Patricia Kembali,” &c. 

“Tf Mrs. Linton bad not already wona place among 
our foremost living novelists, she would have been 
entitled to it by her latest work of fiction—a book of 
singularly high and varied merit. The story rivets 
the attention of the reader at the outset, and holds him 
absorbed until the close.""— Scotsman. 

“The ‘World Well Lost’ exemplifies all Mrs. 
Linton's admirable merits and rare powers It is 
superfluous to say that the book is written in Mre, 
Linton's usual incisive and epigrammatic style...... 
The clever production of a very clever and thoughtful 
woman, writing throughout at her best."— World. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JULIETS 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Las, D.O.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 


Price 1s, illustrated. —-THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
FOR MAROH. 


CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
by A. Hopkins. 
Victron EMMANUBL. By E. M. Clerke. 
SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS, By T. A. ~-_—>" 
ANCIENT BABYLONIAN ASTROGONY. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
Davin Cox. By Frederick Wedmore. 
PARASITES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


Illustrated 


By Andrew 


Wilson. 

LORD CARNARVON'S RESIGNATION. By T. H. 8. 
Escott. 

SprinG. By Mortimer Collins. 

ParisH Ree@isters. By John Amphlett. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Price 1s, Illustrated. 


R AVI A, 

FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue ReTurn OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, 

THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE 
ResTORATION. By H. Barton Baker. 

THe Loves OF ALONZO FITZ-OLARENCE AND ROSAN- 
NAH ErueLton. By Mark Twain. 

THe BALLAD OF IMITATION. By Austin Dobson. 

TRAVELLING IN JAPAN. By H. F. ABELL. 

Tue Two N&igupours OF QuimpER. By Katharine 8, 
Macquoid. With 2 Llustrations by T. B. Macquoid, 

THOMAS Moore. By BR. H. Stoddard. 

My Friend. By Arthar Holt. 

PREMATURE BURIALS. By G. Eric awe 

By Proxy. By James Payn. Lilustra' by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


Shortly will be ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 
LABOUR, Historically and Economically con- 
sidered. Being a History and Review of the 
Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their 
Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Politica), Social, Economical, and Industrial 
Aspects. By Gsor¢s Hows.t, Author of “ The 

Handy-Book of the Labour Laws.” 


To be "TROUBADO' demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


BE L 





The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By Francis Husrrsn. 

In the press, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With dotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN 
Doran, F.S.A. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with 
numerous Pilates, 28 6d. 

OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 

aud Imitate it. By DAIsy WaTexHOUSE HAWKINS, 

With 17 Illustrations by the Author. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7a 6d. 
LATTER-DAY LYRICS; Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; 
selected and arranged with Notes by W. DAVEN- 
port ApaMs. With a Note “On Some Old 
French Forms of Verse,” by Austin Dosson. 





CHATTO and WINVUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BRITISH TRADE PROSPECTS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


THE RESOURCES OF MODERN COUNTRIES. 


Essays Towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 


Trade Prospects. 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 


Reprinted, with Emendations and Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In 2 yols. royal 8yo, with 206 Illustrations in Lithography and on Wood, price 42s, cloth. 


THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF SWITZERLAND, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF EUROPE. 
By Dr. F. ZELLER, President of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich. 


Translated and Arranged by JOHN E. LEE, F.S.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Isca Silorum.” 


New Edition, much enlarged, with Additional Information derived from Recent Researches incorporated. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In the Press, in 4to, with Maps and Plans, price £1 10s, cloth, the FOURTH EDITION of 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR; 


Explained and Illustrated. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Major-General, 
Late Commandant of the Staff College. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY.—In compliance with an urgent and general request, the 
WINTER EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, and WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS by DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, 
will REMAIN OPEN until MARCH 15. 


The GALLERY is open from 10 a.m. till dusk. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 











ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous Dae ag are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” — 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
mination."—Morning Post, 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S I x B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

‘‘A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —Times, 14th July, 1874. 


TRE 


“ The highest possible degree of Illu- 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-jittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-sinile of Baron 


| 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 8 vols. 
“A most fascinating book.”—Court Journal, 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs 


MOLESWORTH (“ ENNIS GRAHAM” 
“The Cuckoo Clock,” &. 3 vols,” Author of 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey, 
Madge. | By, Lady Duftus-Hardy, 
King, 


Twice Loved. By Alice 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEgALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &. 3 yolg, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 














Now ready, 2 vols. 8yo, cloth, price 21g, 
(Advertised in error at 10s 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY: 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
CULTURE. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man," &c. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
ORKS by Mr. HENRY DUNN, 


The CHURCHES: a History and an Argument, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ORGANISED CHRISTIANITY: Is it of Man or of 
GOD? Seventh Thousand. Extra boards, 2s. 

The DESTINY of the HUMAN RACE. New 
Edition, in one vol., 6s. 

The STUDY of the BIBLE. Third Edition, 3s 6a. 

The RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The KINGDOM of GOD. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The LIMITATIONS of CHRISTIAN RESPONSI- 
BILITY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. . 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Will be ready on March 11, 1878, price 29s, in cloth 
board 


rds. 
__._ BY AUTHORITY. 
HRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 
INDEX of the STATUTES. Fourth Edition, 
to the End of the Session of 1877, 40 and 41 Victoria, 
Prepared under the direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and published by the authority of her 
Majesty's Government. 
YRE and SpoTTIswooDE, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and 
all Booksellers. 


1878 Edition, now ready, price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of 
a 


Wales. 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their dis- 
1, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 

‘own Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London: HARDWICKE and Bogvg, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, ‘Bist Edition, price 28. a 

HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 

Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0. 
"REATISE on NERVOUS 




















EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 

I 
H WORK. By RICHARD Lewis, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. With numerous Illustrations and Wreck 


College of Physicians. 
STORY of the LIFEBOAT and its 
Charts. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
“ 4 ly EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute & 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
We 


‘ie NEW PALACE of JUSTICE, 

PARIS.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d), for View and Particulars—V iew 
and Plan of Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute—View of 
Technical Schoo!, Stockholm—Iron and Concrete— 
Art Copyright—Professor Barry's Lecture—Hay- 
market Accident—Art-Culture—Some Points as to 
Line of Front, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 














Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


men. 52 pages. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artnur Lewis, 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Now ready. 


1CE— EW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “JEAN,” “TOO 
NOTICE—The N ire ae 


The LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


NewmaN, Author of “Too Late,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


“A very touching story.”—Standard, 
“A good and interesting story, having vigorous well-drawn characters, and 
being told in language at once simple and forcible."—John Bull. 
«The whole story has a sort of idyllic flavour about it which is quite charm- 
ingly."—Sunday Times. 
“Extremely interesting. The heroine rises, to a high standard of unselfishness: 
t somehow her self-denial never seems unnatural. All the characters are well 
drawn, none of them is hackneyed. Th 1 
true vulgarity is skilfully illustrated. The 
amusing.”"—Athenwum 





e . mn con an 
book is throughout pure, refined, and 


'—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A WOMAN'S 
norne—= 4 TRIALS,” &c. 


‘ 
ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “ Isa’s Story,” ‘A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“The book is very readable.” —Standard. 
“A very good specimen of & sensational novel.”"—John Bull. 
“A yery interesting novel; the character of Franceline being worked out with 
great care and delicacy.”—Truth. 
“A thoroughly readable and in parts exciting novel, not without well-defined 
and skilfully-grouped characters, and decidedly clever dialogue.”— World. 
“The tale is full of interest, and several of the characters are creations of 
remarkable truth, delicacy, and power."—Scotsman. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALD. 


HAMILTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE LOST, but HONOUR WON. 


THEODORE RussELL Monro. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. B 


E. Surpuey, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols., 3ls 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 


By ARTHUR 
By 


Mary 


TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xxii.-284, cloth, 12s 6d. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS 
OF THE LATE 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 


UPON PHILOLOGICAL AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Edited by Viscountess STRANGFORD. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-430, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 


And the Apparition of Man upon the Earth. 
By JAMES C. SOUTHALL, A.M., LL.D., Author of ‘The Recent Origin of Man.” 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 and xii.-474, cloth, 21s, 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 


Being a History of the Development cf Moral Culture. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, Author of “Chapters on Man,” &c. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 
Crown Svo, pp. 300, cloth, 78 6d. 
By S. BUTLER, Author of « Erewhon “ and “ The Fair Haven.” 

“ The author of ‘ Erewhon * might be - to write a fanciful book, and he 
has done so; but he has also shown himself capable of more than mere fancies.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“In @ rough and popular way he paints his picture, lays in the colour in con- 
trasts bold enough to catch the popular eye, and is content to let minor distinc- 
tions pass unnoticed. His theory is, notwithstanding, based on science."—Spectator. 





2 vols. post 8vo, 350 pp. each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 


LESSING: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By JAMES SIME, MA. 


“ Vor allem erweist sich der Verfasser als ein Mann vom freiem, unbefangenen? 
Geiste, von vielssitiger ernster Bildung."—Jm neuen Rei 
“ Sicher wird dieses Buch, das mit solcher Liebe und eingehenden Griindlichkeit 
sich an die Schilderung des Lebens eines so bedeutsamen Geistes unsrer 
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EPITOME OF PARTS OF THE WORK. 


I. Divine volition supposes absolute evil—an absolute or uncreated infernal. It 
is only as antagonising absolute evil that volition can have the attribute of abso- 
Jute dignity, without which it cannot be divine. (See Introduction, section vii., 
page 52.) If to the theory that there is an absolute infernal we give the name 
Pessimism, then pessimism is the key to Christianity. It alone affords a consis- 
tent Christian theology, viz.,—Christ is God ; he is Creator—Creator, not of matter, 
but of Cosmos; he created as a militant measure against the absolute infernal, or 
hell; he became man to save men from hell, and to make the competent amongst 
them his allies against it; the weapons with which he armed his allies are 
holiness, nobleness, humility, self-denial, and above all, charity. It was part 
of the method of Christ to put saving truth in allegorical form, portable by the infant 
mind of the poor of Judea, ts impart tt authoritatively, as we impart to children, in 
order to beget a Christian civilisation, which would in turn beget a Christian philo- 
sophy destined to explain the allegory and unfold a new theory of Christianily. The 
explosiveness of the doctrine of hell when it should encounter perfect Christian 
charity would shatter the received Christian theology and thereby emancipate 
pure Christianity—the gates of hell would not prevail against the Church. Under 
the name, God the Father, is symbolised the absolute impersonal imperative on 
which goodness depends, goodness being conformity to that imperative. The 
Holy Ghost is the spirit of holiness in man, and possibly in other orders of 

rsons. The Survival does not pretend that this theological theory is true, but 
merely that it is consistent, and the only consistent theory that has come into 
view. Those who are bound to Christ by the blessed prejudice of faith, or who, 
like the author, have acquired trust in him through seeing, by the light of philo- 
sophy and science, the nineteenth century limping at vast distance after the 
carpenter's son, can take refuge,if need be, in this consistency. The Voltaires, 
Darwins, Huxleys, and Tyndalls are the enfants terribles of Christian civilisation. 
Happily their indiscretion is merely husking Christianity, which they would fain 
annihilate. 

Whatever the Gospel contaius that is inconsistent with this theory derives from 
misunderstanding on the part of the Apostles, or from some other or others of the 
countless causes that falsify history. 

The name of the work does not per se indicate its scope. This would have been 
sufficiently suggested by the name 


CHRISTIANITY OUT OF THE HUSK, 
or the name 
PESSIMISM THE KEY TO CHRISTIANITY. 


IL. To deny the truth of a datum that is not stigmatised by appearance of incon- 
sistency or absurdity, is arbitrarily and whimsically to attack the ground of all 
reasoning; for reasoning supposes the truth of data not so stigmatised. To deny 
that man is 2 soul implies a whimsical negation of the consistent and cardinal 
datum that a man has temporal identity. 

Although man is in part a soul, and the soul is the principle of consciousness. 
bodily organs are essential to all but one of the mental faculties, viz.: Will. (Intro- 
duction, section xili., page 54.) This was known to Christ, and to give dominion 
to this faculty over all mental faculties to which corporal organs are essential ; in 
other words, to qualify the spirit to rule the flesh, was a paramount end of his 
method of salvation. Will has been confounded with intentional instinct, from 
which proceeds the greater part of human actions. (See Introduction, section vi., 
page 23.) Conduct is the proper function of will. Volition supposes self-denial 
and a rare degree of moral intuition. What will conducts is the instinctive or old 
man—the man instigated by the flesh, by eorporal event, by cerebration. Personality 
consists in will—in power of choice; the bulk of men are mere embryos of per- 
sons. Sanctification means the promotion of these embryos into persons. Any 
one who endeavours in earnest,—/.¢., at the cost of self-denial, to conduct himself, 
will not be long without intuition of will and intentional instinct; he will feel 
them in conflict. 

Men at first mistook intentional instinct for will, and are now tending to resolve 
will into intentional instinct. Between these extremes lies the truth, as shown by 
the Survival; which farther shows that the argument of the necessitarian against 
optionality isa mere petitio principii, and that regularity and predictableness of 
intentional action consist with freedom. The way of the Cross is shown to be the 
the way of salvation. 

The Survival allows that all mental event, all consciousness, depends upon 
Corpora] event occurring in the nerves and the spinal and encephalic system ; 
indeed, it has been the first to give conclusive proof of the dependence, and to show 
that corporal organs are not merely auxiliary but are essential to mind; but it 
holds and proves that mental event is impossible without a monadic and inex- 
tended subject of consciousness, a soul, and that consciousness is a modification 
of the soul, caused by cerebration or other corporal change. It also holds and 
Proves that volition, although dependent on cerebration for its occasion—for the 
cognition and motives without which it is not possible—is not an effect of cerebra- 
tion, but a free act of the soul. 

Until Will takes the reins from Instinct, all human intentional action is the 
effect of cerebration. With whatever ability the life be transacted, it is an imper- 
Sonal life. As embryos of persons, automata, marionettes, “ poor fools of nature,” 
we are, for the most part, implements of hell for the torture of one another. To 
Wrench ourselves from this horrible condition, we must, by conduct, by self- 
denial, reconstruct our brains, proceeding on the law, that practice begets habit 
or second nature. The art of sanctification is an art of reconstructing the body. 

III. What is the end of being? So little room is there fora worthy end of being, 
that if it were in the power of Christ to destroy himeelf and all conscious beings, 
it would become him todo so. A refuge from hell in the kingdom of Christ is 
the greatest good that being affords—and that is a pis aller, The sentiment of 
this terrible truth tends to beget a child-like spirit, and to rank the spirit that 
affects importance with that which is expressed by the gravity of the baboon. 

IV. The species, natural priest, is newly discerned. It is shown to be a pis aller 
in the hands of Christ for the salvation of man. Christianity in its first epoch, 





i.e., until it has developed in the bulk of men a dominant personality, is essentially 
sacerdotal ; it is indispensable that during that time the natural laity be in the re- 
lation of child to an authoritative priesthood. The paucity of natural priests 
lames Christanity. The adulteration of the order by men without vocation, and 
the vitiation of the order by the Greek gift of civil power, begot the Reformation. 
Protestantism transacting Christianity without the priest, is playing Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out. The High-Ohurch movement is an effort of Pro- 
testantism to recover the priest. 

V. Man has been more the dupe of the religious faculty than of any other, and 
nevertheless the faculty is a sine gua non of human dignity and prosperity. The 
author of the Survival was cognisant of this, and on his guard when, in 1857, he 
began the Life of Faith. Reason, he argued, deceives us; but do we, therefore, 
depose the faculty? He would do his best to get wisdom from the oracle, and 
also to prevent it from turning into a lying prophet. To this end he depended 
mainly on Christ's criterion of trath—* by their fruits ye shall know them.” His 
prayer to be deprived of grace in order to “ take stock " of his mind in its absence, 
shows with what diligence and shrewdness he endeavoured to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

VI. The Survival contends, in opposition to Bishop Butler, that certain 
human prepensities are essentially evil. Pride, vanity, and anger, the opposites 
of humility, resemble the p/acenta and umbilical cord in the respect that they are 
indispensable to a lower and obstructive of a higher phase of development. Their 
absorption is one of the chief ends of sanctification. To attach to them, in the 
view of the heart, the stigma of baseness is to envelop them in a Nessus’ shirt. 
The experience of the author attes:s the efficacy of the means. Not to waste our- 
selves, our war should, at first, be almost exclusively directed against anger, and 
this principally by a cordial study of the irresponsibility of the bulk of mankind. 
The least experience of conduct suffices to make known the necessity that deter- 
mines the greater part of human action. 

VII. Certain passions, especially lust, tend to absorb consciousness so as to put 
the moral sense in abeyance, and with it will and responsibility. Society should 
provide against this treachery of nature by excluding from the system of allowed 
intercourse, without inordinate encroachment on liberty, whatever tends to favour 
temptation. (See note 327, page 337.) 

VIII. The fact that the author's faitn exhaled during sleep proves that it had its 
source in the flesh—in the corporal part of the mind; that it was not, like voli- 
tion, a purely psychical event, That opiates and stimulants, ¢.7., chlorodine, wine, 
states of the atmosphere, engendered impulses of worship and exalted sentiments 
of charity, corrects the tendency of the religious faculty to impute them to a 
supernatural source. 

IX. Smith's frankness with himself, the unflinching dissection of his heart with 
which he finally exposed the man of sin in it, is almost unique. When Christendom 
generally does the same, a prophecy will be fulfilled—the man of sin will be 
revealed. (See note 215, page 180; note 328, page 337; note 354, page 357.) 

X. Man is demented and incapable of his own distress for lack of the faculty of 
Christian compassion. He deploys a shrewd ability in pursuit of insane ends. Your 
sharp statesmen are fair specimens of the organs of this ability. Christianity 
seeks to impart the missing faculty. 

XI. The deliverance, | am the truth, is explained. (See Introduction, page 69, 
beginning ‘* Holiness forms in the priest.”) 

XII. Holiness and nobleness are the two pillars of perfection. Without noble- 
ness holiness tends to deg ate into sanctimoni , and without holiness 
The degradation and restoration of mo cpg 
de- 





nobleness tends to become satanic. 
of nobleness in the author's moral realm, contributed to explain that Ch: 

noted by the term, poverty of spirit, privation, or repression, not af nobleness, but 
of — vanity, and anger. (See note 330, page 388; also second section of last 
words.) 

XIII. The Survival is the record of an unintended experiment that could not 
be wisely ignored. Grant that its interpretation of the facts is erroneous; all the 
more reason that competent minds shall give the right reading. Indeed, the 

ublication of the experiment is partly intended to elicit a response from society 
or the instruction of the publicist. 

XIV. Since Hume distinguished skepticism from pyrrhonism or universal 
doubt, the name skepticism has been vaguely circling round a centre to which it 
is attached by the Survival. Distinguishing between superficial and radical 
fallibility, the Survival defines skepticism efficient cognition of the radical 
fallibility of the human mind. Abstraction made of the Christian spirit, the 
animus with which the author elects to study and strive with the hideous mystery 
of being, is that of commor-sense skeptici It b with skepticism 
respect for the datum-giving faculty in so far as data are not discredited by 
appearance of inconsistency or absurdity, and with both a manliness intolerant 
of serious question of man's power, freedom, responsibility, personality, dignity : 
a manliness averse to the philosophy that compliments itself upon the “ philosophic 
calm " with which it looks inwardly upon human impotence and outward on the 
unmolested violence of the Titans. 

Common-sense skepticism holds that there is an e 
the mind at which Reason finds it reasonable that Will shal! dictate to her—shall 
decree the truth of—certain major premisses, ¢g., that the mental constitution, 
altbough radically fallible, is of a“ trathward " tendency, and is, upon the whole, 
trustworthy. When emergency requires decision, and the evidence, though suffi- 
cient to beget probability, is insufficient to make up our minds for us. Willshould 
enact that the probability must serve as the equivalent and substitute of certitude, 
and proceed accordingly. Such a decree is an arbitrium or arbitrament. A ver- 
dict in the absence of certitude is an arbitrament. 

The conservatism of common-sense skepticism is manifested by the following 
rule, comprised in its method of philosophising:—When of two mutually contra- 
dictory data one must be rejected, be it that the rejection of which costs the least 
change of the system of human beliefs. (See Introduction, section iii., page 6; 
also the Apology for Skepticism.) 

XV. The definitions in the Apology for Skepticism, which is appended to 
the Survival, are part of the groundwork of a new theory of the mind. To 
master them is to emerge from a dense confusion in which philosophy has been 
hitherto enveloped. Apprehension ic distinguished from judgment, the vulgar 
idea of judgment being vindicated against the philosophers. Question is shown to 
be the differentia of judgment and speculation and of all reasoning. The discern- 
ment of this differentia enables, for the first time, a definition of Reason. 

The aceidentalness of the veracity of cognition is exposed : so the error that there 
is such a thing as induction from the single instance. Pictorial illusion is ex- 





h in the natural history of 


plained, and Wheat-tone’s doctrive that vision unmodified by tactile experience is 
intuitive of the third dimension is refuted. 
volition. 


It is shown that attention is not 
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